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SOME POETIC USES OF THE SINGULAR AND 
PLURAL OF SUBSTANTIVES IN LATIN 


MAURICE P. CUNNINGHAM 


HIS paper presents a study of cer- 

tain characteristic uses of the singu- 
lar and plural of substantives in 
Latin poetic diction. The object is to de- 
termine, if possible, the force of the singu- 
lar and plural numbers. It will also be 
necessary to discuss incidentally the sense 
in which metrical considerations are a 
valid explanation of the occurrence of 
such forms in specific contexts. At one 
time or another the concept of metrical 
necessity has been used to explain almost 
every grammatical usage in Latin poetic 
diction; and the feeling is widespread that 
an accurate and careful analysis of the 
language of Latin poetry is scarcely worth 
while, because one can never be quite sure 
whether or not a particular form of expres- 
sion has been chosen for metrical reasons. 
Probably the most famous statement of 
the importance of metrical necessity or 
metrical convenience for the interpreta- 
tion of syntactical forms in Latin poetic 
diction is the essay of Paul Maas, 
“Studien zum poetischen Plural bei den 
Roémern.’! Since what Maas terms a poet- 
ic plural is the standard example of a syn- 
tactical aberration from normal usage 
motivated primarily by metrical consider- 


1 Archiv fiir lateinische Lexikographie, XII (1902), 
479-550, bibliography, p. 479. Maas adopts the prin- 
ciples expressed by Johann R. Kéne, Ueber die 
Sprache der rémischen E piker (Miinster, 1840), pp. 58— 
59; see n. 11 below. 


[Cuassican PaitoLoey, XLIV, January, 1949] 


ations, any attempt to study the grammar 
of Latin poetic diction must almost neces- 
sarily start with a study of the uses of the 
singular and plural of substantives. 

I should say at once that some of the 
interpretations which Maas offers seem 
right, and some do not; and I hope to 
show that he is unable to distinguish be- 
tween the two because he makes an im- 
proper appeal to metrical factors to ex- 
plain the meaning of forms. A study of 
some usages has led me to conclusions 
which seem both valid and valuable; and 
I present those conclusions not only for 
their own sake but also because any essen- 
tial modification of Maas’s views on the 
Latin poetic plural may have implications 
of considerable significance for many 
problems of Latin grammar. 

The history of the concept of a poetic 
plural is in itself an interesting subject. 
The grammarians of late antiquity give 
lists of forms which are found in poetry 
but not in prose;? commentators such as 
Servius occasionally indicate how they 
understand a poetic expression,’ but 
often they merely provide a suitable para- 


2 Passages are collected in F. Neue and C. Wage- 
ner, Formenlehre der lateinischen Sprache, I (3d ed., 
1902), 579 ff. See Serv. on Ecl. 5. 36, discussed below, 
p. 14. 


3 Serv. on Aen. ix. 317; Serv. auct. on Georg. i. 232 
and Serv. on Aen. xii. 374, see note 38 below. 
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phrase in prose for poetic turns of 
phrase.‘ Renaissance editors also occa- 
sionally have a note on the significance of 
a singular or a plural form.’ The first 
study devoted specifically to poetic uses 
of number is the essay of C. G. Jacob, De 
usu numeri pluralis apud poetas Latinos, 
published in 1841.° Jacob bases many of 
his interpretations on what may conveni- 
ently be called the “plural of excellence,” 
whereby the plural of a substantive is 
supposed to signify a particularly fine ex- 
ample of the thing denoted by the singu- 
lar: e.g., corpora is “a beautiful body” ;’ 
tela, “a sharp weapon’’;* and so on. The 
history of this notion is quite complex; 
but one element seems clearly to be an 
assumption that many uses of the plural 
of substantives in poetry cannot be under- 
stood in terms of the normal functions of 
the plural number in Latin.’ The plural of 
excellence enjoyed considerable vogue 
throughout the nineteenth century, espe- 
cially in Germany; but it has been almost 
completely abandoned since the publica- 
tion in 1902 of the essay of Paul Maas re- 
ferred to above. Maas shows by apt ex- 
amples that any serious attempt to em- 
ploy the plural of excellence leads to 
ridiculous and absurd interpretations. 
But he adopts without question the prin- 


‘Serv. auct. on Aen. xi. 659; Serv. on Georg. iii. 
104. 


5 See note 17 below. 


‘I use the reprint of this essay in an expanded 
form, Archiv fiir Philologie und Paedagogik (Supple- 
ment to Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Phil. und Paed.), VIII 
(1842), 165-207. Jacob gives a documented summary 
of the work of his predecessors along similar lines. See 
also Philip Spitta, Quaestiones Vergilianae (Géttingen, 
1867), and Raphael Kiihner, Ausfihrliche Grammatik 
der lateinischen Sprache, II, Part 1 (1st ed., 1878), 
59-62. These works will hereafter be cited merely by 
the name of the author. 


7 Jacob, p. 192; Kiihner, p. 60. 

8 Spitta, p. 14. 

* Jacob, p. 194: ‘‘Videntur poetae .. . aut morem 
dicendi antiquiorem, cuius apud Homerum et populos 


Orientales exstant vestigia, secuti esse aut trans- 
gressi fines numeri plurativi solitos.”’ 


ciple that many poetic uses of the plural 
in Latin are inexplicable on the basis of 
normal functions of the category of num- 
ber.!° Maas finds that the meaning ex- 
pressed by many plural nouns in Latin 
poetry may be appropriately paraphrased 
in Ciceronian prose by the corresponding 
singular of the same noun, and he con- 
cludes that in such instances the plural 
was simply a metrically convenient syno- 
nym of the singular and that it had the 
same meaning as the singular."! The views 
stated by Maas immediately won wide 
acceptance and may be considered the 
standard modern opinion on the subject.” 
Later writers have collected and discussed 
poetic plurals in the works of the various 
classical poets and later prose writers, but 
they all substantially follow Maas." 


10 See Maas, pp. 486-88 and 496. Maas makes an 
elaborate attempt to prove that plural forms which 
are specifically characteristic of poetry must neces- 
sarily have the meanings of their corresponding singu- 
lars (p. 486): ‘‘so will ich nun versuchen zu zeigen, 
dass jede Auffassung, die dem poetischen Plural die 
Kraft einer Bedeutungsnuancierung zuschreibt (wel- 
cher Art dieser auch sei), notwendig falsch sein muss.”’ 


11 Maas, p. 498. Cf. Kéne, p. 58: ‘‘Will man in 
solchen Pluralen eine poetische Kraft finden, so muss 
man erst die Noth der Dichter in Abzug bringen... . 
Oft hat die bequeme Form des Plurals ganz wider- 
sinnige Verbindungen erzeugt.”’ 


122 Compare J. H. Schmalz in Stolz-Schmalz, Lat. 
Gram. (3d ed., 1900), p. 431, and ibid. (4th ed., 
1910), p. 608. See also Karl Brugmann, Grundriss der 
vergl. Gram., II, Part 2 (2d ed., 1911), 447-49; J. B. 
Hofmann in Stolz-Schmalz (5th ed., 1928), pp. 369 ff.; 
Eduard Norden, Aeneis Buch VI (3d ed., 1934), pp. 
408-9; A. S. Pease, Aeneidos liber iv (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1935), p. 88; J. vlan] Oloteghem], ‘‘Le Pluriel 
pottique latin,” Les Etudes classiques, VIII (1939), 
383-86, and summary in Classical Weekly, XXXIII 
(1940), 118. The inadequacy of Maas’s discussion is 
noted by Jacob Wackernagel, Vorlesungen tiber Syn- 
tax, I (2d ed., 1926), 97f., and by Einar Léfstedt, 
Syntactica, I (2d ed., 1942), 28. 


18 The most important are: Friedrich Slotty, De 
numeri pluralis usu Catulliano (dissertation, Jena, 
1905); Ernst Bednara, ‘‘De sermone dactylicorum 
Latinorum quaestiones,’’ Archiv fir lat. Lex., XIV 
(1906), 532-63; Aemilius Schmidt, De poetico sermonis 
argenteae latinitatis colore (dissertation, Breslau, 


1909); Wilhelm Schink, De Romanorum plurali poetico 
(dissertation, Jena, 1911); Alfred Engel, De Quinti 
Horatii Flacci sermone metro accommodato (dissertation, 
Breslau, 1914), pp. 15-32; Harald Hagendahl, Studia 
Ammianea (dissertation, Uppsala, 1921), pp. 73-98. 
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The usual view of those who have re- 
cently interested themselves in problems 
of number in Latin is fairly represented 
by the following statement of Léfstedt: 

Heutzutage ist man nach den Unter- 
suchungen von Maas, Bednara, Witte, und 
anderen allmahlich zu der Erkenntnis gelangt, 
dass es sich bei dem hiufigen Gebrauch des 
poet. Plurals im allgemeinen um eine metrisch 
bedingte Freiheit handelt und dass es meistens 
verfehlt ist, ‘einen Bedeutungsunterschied 
festzustellen. Es ist doch, um unter Massen 
von Beispielen nur ein einziges herauszu- 
greifen, beweisend genug, dass in ein und 
demselben Zusammenhang dieselbe Kiiste 
bald litus, bald litora genannt wird, je nachdem 
der Sing. oder der Plur. besser in den Vers 
passt.!4 


Both in prose and in verse the uses of the 
singular and plural of litus are somewhat 
more complex than may appear from this 
statement. Since litus is one of the few 
words included in all lists of poetic plurals, 
a study of the uses of the singular and 
plural of this word in classical prose and 
verse will provide a convenient means of 
testing the currently accepted views on 
the poetic plural against the actual facts 
of usage. 

At this point a brief summary of the 
course of my argument may be helpful. In 
order to provide parallels for certain uses 
of the word litus, I shall first make a brief 
study of uses of the singular and plural of 
ripa in classical prose and verse. This is 
followed by a similar study of litus. I hope 
to show that characteristically poetic uses 
of the singular and of the plural of both 
ripa and litus can be paralleled in classical 
prose, and thus that the meaning of the 
singular and plural of these words in poet- 
ry does not differ from the meaning of the 

14 Léfstedt, p. 36. He refers to Kurt Witte, Singular 
und Plural (Leipzig, 1907); Wilhelm Kroll, Studien 
zum Verstdndnis der rémischen Literatur (Stuttgart, 
1924), p. 258; John Flagg Gummere, The Neuter 


Plural in Vergil (‘‘Language Dissertations,’’ No. 17 
{1934]); and Schink, p. 75. 
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same forms in prose.® In the second sec- 
tion of the paper a few representative 
words are studied from the point of view 
of the meaning of the singular and plural 
numbers. In general, the words and pas- 
sages that have been selected for discus- 
sion have been chosen because their inter- 
pretation did not seem doubtful or con- 
troversial. They thus provide a relatively 
sure foundation for further study of a 
rather neglected but interesting field of 
Latin syntax. 

In Caesar,'* the plural of ripa may refer 
(1) to both banks of a river (BG vi. 7. 5: 
“difficili transitu flumen ripisque praerup- 
tis’’); (2) to various points or places where 
one might say “that is the riverbank” 
(BC i. 48. 2: “summas ripas fluminis 
superavit’’); and (3) to the territory lying 
along the bank of a river (BG i. 37. 3: 
“‘pagos centum Sueborum ad ripas Rheni 
consedisse, qui Rhenum transire conaren- 
tur’). The singular of ripa is the bank 
considered as a line, or one bank as con- 
trasted with the other. Both uses of the 
singular together with an example of the 
plural occur in Caes. BG v. 18: “animum 
advertit ad alteram fluminis ripam mag- 
nas esse copias hostium instructas. ripa 
autem erat acutis sudibus praefixis munita 
...sed ea celeritate atque eo impetu 
milites ierunt ... ut hostes impetum ... 
sustinere non possent ripasque dimit- 
terent.”” Grammatically one may distin- 
guish two uses of the singular in this pas- 
sage: (1) with a defining modifier (‘‘ad 
alteram fluminis ripam’’) and (2) without 
such a modifier (“ripa autem erat... 
munita’”’). The use of the plura' ripas as 

1s Hagendahl (p. 85) says of litora and ripae: ‘‘certe 
in prosa oratione et apud eos quoque scriptores, quos 
licentiae poeticae indulgere minime exspectaveris, 
pluralem numerum haud aliter atque in carminibus 
usurpatum invenimus.’’ His conclusion that Caesar 


uses poetic plurals goes directly counter to his own 
definition of the term. 


16 See H. Meusel, Lezicon Caesarianum (Berlin 
1903), s.v. “‘ripa.”’ 
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in the phrase “ripasque dimitterent’’ is 
not very adequately treated by the gram- 
marians. The standard reference gram- 
mars, such as those of Kiihner-Stegmann 
or Hofmann, do not mention this usage at 
all. Léfstedt speaks of “dem extensiven 
Charakter, der sich beim Plural eines 
lokalen Begriffes sehr oft von selbst ent- 
wickelt”’ ;!” but this involves the invention 
of a new grammatical category to explain 
just this one sort of plural. Another pas- 
sage of Caesar, in which, by the way, both 
singular and plural of ripa occur, will help 
to explain the usage: BC i. 50: 


hae permanserunt aquae dies complures. 
conatus est Caesar reficere pontes, sed nec 
magnitudo fluminis permittebat, neque ad 
ripam dispositae cohortes adversariorum 
perfici patiebantur; quod illis prohibere erat 
facile cum ipsius fluminis natura atque aquae 
magnitudine, tum quod ex totis ripis in unum 
atque angustum locum tela iaciebantur. 


The modifier totis seems clearly to indicate 
that ripis is a collective plural. The plural 
refers to various points, as in BC i. 48. 2: 
“summas ripas”’; but here, as in BG i. 37. 
3: “ad ripas Rheni,”’ and BG v. 18: 
“ripasque dimitterent,’’ the points are 
taken collectively as defining an area. The 
force of the plural number would appear 
to be the same in all three of the uses 
noted above; but in the first two a dis- 


17 Léfstedt, p. 36, n. 4. Meusel (on Caes. BG i. 37. 
3) says: ‘Der Plural... bezeichnet das Ufer.. . in 
seiner Ausdehnung und die Ufergegend an verschie- 
_ denen Orten.”’ See also P. Fabre on Caes. BC i. 50. 2. 
From an extensive force in the plural to an augmenta- 
tive force is a short step (Othon Riemann, Etudes sur 
la langue et la grammaire de Tite-Live (2d ed., 1885], 
p. 56, ‘‘pluriel augmentatif"’; see also Rudolf Frobeni- 
us, Die Syntax des Ennius (dissertation, Tiibingen, 
1910], pp. 6-7). The idea of an augmentative force in 
the plural may be one of the elements involved in the 
development of the concept of a plural of excellence 
(cf. Jacob, p. 187: ‘‘de pluralibus magnitudinis, gravi- 
tatis, praestantiae, et pulcritudinis’’). Also involved 
are aesthetic and educational theory (Jacob, pp.168- 
69), Semitic studies (Jacob, pp. 190, 194), and the in- 
fluence of notes like that of La Cerda on Verg. Aen. v. 
359: “clipeum .. . Didymaonis artes’’: ‘‘In voce artes 
observo excellentiam clypei. Numerus enim multitudi- 
nis indicat laudem non vulgarem, quasi in eo effor- 
mando omnes artes consumpserit, et pene exhauserit 
Didymaon"’ (Jacob, p. 189). 


CUNNINGHAM 


tributive, and in the third a collective, 
sense is emphasized. 

Most writers on the poetic plural seem 
agreed that plurals of ripa in poetry are 
parallel to those in Caesar.!* A good paral- 
lel for “ripas Rheni’ in Caes. BG i. 37. 3 is 
Verg. Aen. vi. 712: “quive viri tanto com- 
plerint agmine ripas.” Both singular and 
plural occur close together in Verg. Aen. 
vi. 305: “hue omnis turba ad ripas effusa 
ruebat,” and vi. 314: “tendebantque 
manus ripae ulterioris amore.” In Ovid 
Fast. vi. 340: “liquerat ad ripas lene 
sonantis aquae,” there is a variant reading 
ripam. Editors prefer the plural, which 
has the greater diplomatic authority, but 
either reading is possible and gives good 
sense. The distinction between the num- 
bers is not such that where the one may 
be used the other is impossible. Schink 
classifies as poetic plurals all examples of 
the plural of ripa in poetry “ubi una tan- 
tum ripa intellegenda est,” and he alleges 
various metrical explanations to account 
for the occurrence of the plural form. 
Since these explanations (e.g., “elisio 
evitatur’’) are valid no matter what the 
plural means, they are scarcely relevant 
to that question. The distinction between 
the singular and plural of ripa is neither 
solely nor primarily a distinction between 
one bank and more banks than one. 

Three conclusions of particular value 
for the problems being discussed in this 
paper can be drawn from this brief study 
of uses of ripa. First, to understand uses of 
the plural, one must study the use of the 
singular too. Second, considerations of 
metrical convenience cannot properly ex- 
plain the meaning of a plural form. 
Schink shows that the plural of ripa is 
often metrically convenient, but he can- 
not thereby show that the plural in poetry 
differs in meaning from the plural as used 
by Caesar. The third point is that there 


18 Apparently only Schink (p. 112) and Hagendahl 
(see n. 15) list the word. 
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are contexts in which either the singular 
or the plural of a word may be used with 
equal propriety. 

Uses of the singular of litus!® seem par- 
allel to those of ripa. Examples of the 
singular not accompanied by a defining 
expression are Cic. Aft. xiii. 52. 1: “inde 
ambulavit in litore”’; Verr. ii. 46: “in litore 
signa Apollinis reperiuntur’’; Verr. vi. 31: 
“locum illum litoris percrepare totum.” 
When the singular is accompanied by a 
defining expression, it refers to a particu- 
lar stretch of shore or beach, Cic. Verr. vi. 
104: “in illo delicatissimo litore.”’ Both 
sorts of singular are found in Verr. vi. 80: 
“tabernacula . . . conlocari iussit in litore 
quod est litus in insula Syracusis post 
Arethusae fontem.” Another example is 
Verr. vi. 91: ‘ad Helori litus pervenerat,”’ 
and “classem...in litus expulsam et 
eiectam.”’ When the singular is accom- 
panied by a defining expression, it refers 
to a single recognizable thing. The unde- 
fined singular refers to shore as distin- 
guished from sea or land away from the 
sea. It refers to a sort of place, not to a 
specific place. The arithmetical notion of 
one is, strictly speaking, inapplicable, al- 
though the context sometimes shows that 
litus, even when undefined, refers to a 
particular spot (e.g., Cic. Verr. vi. 40: 
“cum esses in litore’’), so that it is not al- 
ways possible to distinguish sharply be- 
tween the two. The use of the singular of 
litus in poetry is similar to that in prose.?° 

19 The meaning of the word litus is studied by Erik 
Wistrand, Nach Innen oder nach Aussen? (Géteborgs 


Hégskolas Arsskrift, LII [1946], Part 1), pp. 36-42. 


20Occurrences in Ovid Met. may be classified as 
follows: undefined, nom., xi. 374, 615; gen., ix. 335; xv. 
718; acc., i. 343; ii. 577, 873; xi. 232, 710; xii. 66; xiii. 
533, 939; xiv. 219; xv. 722; abl., i. 870; viii. 860; xi. 
362, 394, 428; xiii. 536; xv. 695. Defined: (1) modified 
by a proper noun or adjective: ii. 142; xi. 55; xiii. 439; 
xiv. 17, 76, 248 (see n. 24), 598; (2) modified by a 
demonstrative pronoun: viii. 176, 860, 867; xi. 713; 
xiv. 440. Slightly exceptional: xiv. 6: ‘‘gemino litore’’; 
and xii. 113: ‘‘per litus’’ (per is “here and there 
throughout’’). Here and elsewhere in this paper illus- 
trations are cited by preference from the works of 
Ovid, because his style employs the classical poetic 
vocabulary in a fully developed form and he habitual- 
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Both types of singular occur in Ovid Met. 
viii. 860: “litore in hoc steterat—nam 
stantem in litore vidi.” 

The plural of /itus may mean the shores 
of a body of water (Cic. Nat. deor. ii. 100: 
“mare .. . litoribus alludit’’). It may also 
mean points along a coast (Livy ii. 34. 3: 
“dextris ab Ostia litoribus’’). The follow- 
ing seems similar, except that the points 
are taken collectively: Caes. BC ii. 26. 4: 
“se per litora...recepit.”” The plural 
with a subjective genitive or equivalent 
refers to an area defined by a seacoast as 
a line of reference: Cic. Att. iv. 18. 5: “a 
litoribus Britanniae,” and Bell. Alex. 9. 3: 
“ad litora Africae.” If the text is sound,”! 
the undefined singular and the collective 
plural occur close together in Caes. BC 
ii. 43: “omnes scaphas ad litus adpulsas 
... sed tanta erat completis litoribus con- 
tentio.” 

Writers on the poetic plural do not 
recognize the collective use of the plural 
of litus, nor do they distinguish the two 
uses of the singular noted above.” For 
example, Schink cites Ovid Met. xiii. 4: 
“Sigeia torvo litora respexit classemque in 
litore vultu,”’ and notes that singular and 
plural are used “‘de eodem litore.” The 


ly exploits the meanings of words and the significance 
of grammatical and syntactical forms (see Hermann 
Friinkel, Ovid: A Poet between Two Worlds (Berkeley, 
1945], pp. 215-16). 


21 Litoribus is the reading of the manuscripts and is 
printed by all modern editors. Rudolf Schneider on 
Bell. Afr. 11. 2 attempted to establish a distinction in 
respect to the use of litus between the style of that 
work and Caes. BC. In Bell. Afr. he says litus is al- 
ways land by the sea; in Caes. BC always sea by the 
land; he rejects BC ii. 26. 4 as interpolated and 
emends litoribus to lintribus in BC ii. 43; he does not 
note BG iv. 26. 2. Singular and plural of litus occur 
together in Bell. Alex. 17. 4—6. In this paper an at- 
tempt is made to avoid basing conclusions on pas- 
sages where there seems to be the slightest basis for 
doubt about the soundness of the traditional text. 


22 Maas, p. 497; Slotty, pp. 16-17 and 41; Bednara, 
p. 558; Schink, pp. 74-78; Schmidt, pp. 33-34; Engel, 
p. 29; Hagendahl, p. 86; see also Otto Keller, Gram- 
matische Aufsdtze (Leipzig, 1895), p. 209. Slotty, over- 
looking Cic. Att. iv. 18. 5, says (p. 16): ‘“‘verbum 
{litus] a Cicerone pluraliter non profertur nisi cum 
sermo est de multis litoribus.”’ 
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two seem quite distinct in force. The 
plural is collective (parallel to Cic. Att. iv. 
18. 5); the singular is undefined (parallel 
to Cic. Verr. ii. 46). “Sigeia litora” is the 
whole area; the ships were drawn up on 
the beach at the water’s edge. In general, 
the uses of the plural of litus in poetry 
also seem parallel to those in prose.?* 
When both numbers occur close together, 
the singular is regularly the undefined 
singular.24 Ovid uses the distinction be- 
tween the singular and plural to good pur- 
pose in telling the story of Europa (Met. 11. 
841-75). The plural (842: “ad litora 
verte,” and 844: “litora iussa petunt”’) is 
the general area of land lying near the sea- 
shore. The singular (870: ‘“siccoque a 
litore,” and 873: “litusque ablata relictum 
respicit’”’) is the beach or the shore, where 
land and sea meet. By the order of the 
words terra, litore, undis in lines 870-71, 
Ovid subtly reinforces the general picture 
of Jupiter edging his way toward the 
water. The singulars at the end balance 
the plurals at the opening of the narrative. 
The shift from plural to singular also 
serves delicately to suggest the picture of 
Jupiter’s progress. Not alittle of the 
pretty deftness of the whole lies in the use 
of these words. 

However, the singular of litus with a 
defining modifier is often practically 


23 Distributive: Ovid Met. i. 37, 42, 63, 96, 292, 
338; vii. 231; xi. 397; xiii. 909; xv. 53. Collective: 
(1) with subjective genitive or equivalent, iii. 652; vi. 

. 446, 519; viii. 6; x. 530; xi. 208; xii. 72; xiii. 24, 679; 
xiv. 104, 157, 247, 416; xv. 13, 507, 643; (2) no modi- 
fier, ii. 572, 842, 844; iii. 598; iv. 735; xi. 352; xii. 196; 
xiii. 776, 924. For the meaning of this use note espe- 
cially xiii. 924: ‘‘sunt viridi prato confinia litora, 
quorum altera pars undis, pars altera cingitur herbis.”’ 
The collective and distributive uses are combined in 
xv. 702: ‘‘Lacinia . . . Scylaceaque litora.’’ Classifica- 
tion of some passages is debatable (e.g., iv. 735; xv. 
507; on xi. 397 and xv. 53 see Wistrand, pp. 39-40). 

24In prose see Caes. BC ii. 43 (ef. BC iii. 25. 3 
litora and 4 eo); Bell. Alex. 17. 4-6. Examples in Ovid 
Met. are i. 292 and 343; ii. 572 and 577; xi. 352, 397 
and 362, 374, 394. In xiv. 247-48: ‘“‘moneo fuge litora 
Circes! nos quoque Circaeo religata in litore pinu,”’ 
Circaeo may be a descriptive, not a defining, modifier. 
Verg. Aen. vi. 4—6: “et litora curvae praetexunt 
puppes. iuvenum manus emicat ardens litus in Hes- 
perium,’’ may be similar, but see Norden ad loc. 


equivalent in force to the plural in the 
same construction (ef. Cie. Verr. vi. 91: 
“ad Helori litus”). To take an extreme ex- 
ample, in Ovid Trist. ili. 12 (13). 14: 
“Getico litore” ; 16: ‘“Geticis finibus”’ ; 32: 
“Ponti litore”; and 38: “litora haec’”’; all 
have the same general sense in that each 
refers to Tomis. But just as finibus has its 
own proper force, so also do litore and 
litora. In many instances, as Léfstedt 
says, the difference between the singular 
and plural of tus is immaterial; but there 
seems usually to be a clear distinction be- 
tween the numbers where singular and 
plural occur close together. 

There are two uses of the singular of 
litus and two of the plural. When the sin- 
gular is defined, it refers to one individual 
thing. Where it is undefined, the reference 
is to a unity, but not to an arithmetical 
unity. These two uses might be called the 
numerical and the nonnumerical singular. 
When the plural refers to various specific 
litora, it is distributive in force. In other 
instances, the plural of litus seems to refer 
to an area. This usage has been explained 
above as a collective use of the plural; the 
plural refers to a number of points which, 
taken together, define an area. Singulars 
and plurals of ripa, finis,® and ora® can be 
explained in a similar fashion. 

One important conclusion to be drawn 
from this study of the singular and plural 

°6 See J. Bauer, TLL, VI, Part 1 (1912-26), 786-99, 
s.v. “‘finis.’’ The collective sense of the plural of finis 
is predominant (Caes. BG v. 46. 4: ‘‘ad fines Nervio- 
rum veniat’’; BG v. 54. 2: ‘‘usque ad fines insecuti’’); 
there is somewhat of a distributive sense in Cic. Phil. 
xiii. 14: ‘‘fines imperi.’’ The singular in the sense 
“‘border”’ is regularly the defined singular (Livy vii. 
19. 9: “ad finem Tusculanum”’; cf. Livy xxxviii. 15. 


10 and Cic. Phil. vi. 5). For the undefined singular see 
Bauer, op. cit., 798, s.v. ‘‘sine fine.”’ 


26 Collective plural: Cic. Sest. 50: ‘‘in oras Africae 
desertissimas’’; distributive: Balb. 9: ‘quot orae’’; de- 
fined singular: Balb. 13: ‘‘quae est enim ora.’’ The un- 
defined singular seems not to occur in the classical 
period; but the defined singular and the collective 
plural are often practically synonymous both in prose 
and in verse (cf. Verg. Aen. i. 1 and iii. 707); see Lewis 
and Short, s.v., and Philip Wagner, in Vergil, Opera. 
ed. Heyne and Wagner, IV (4th ed.; Leipzig and 
London, 1832), 411-12. 
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of litus is a negative one. The currently 
accepted grammatical doctrine on the 
Latin poetic plural fails to interpret ade- 
quately the facts of classical usage, at 
least so far as the word litus is concerned. 
Since all modern writers on the subject 
include examples of the plural of litus in 
their lists of poetic plurals, one may prop- 
erly feel that a basic error in method is 
responsible for this unanimity of misinter- 
pretation and that the whole problem of 
singular and plural in Latin may bear fur- 
ther investigation. 

Fundamentally, the interpretation of 
the plural of litus as equivalent to the un- 
defined or nonnumerical singular seems 
to arise from too narrow a view of the pos- 
sible functions of singular and plural in 
Latin. Some words normally occur in the 
numerical singular only when accom- 
panied by a defining expression, e.g., litus, 
aqua.?" Others are normally numerical sin- 
gulars even when not so defined, e.g., 
vir,?’ digitus.?® In addition to the collective 
and distributive uses of the plural noted 
above, it seems possible to distinguish a 
third type, the plural of words construed 
as pluralia tantum. This term is in itself 
purely descriptive and indicates that the 
singular of a word does not occur; but it 
has come to be a technical term for words 
which are used in the plural to denote a 


27 See below, pp. 11 ff. 
28 Léfstedt, p. 37. 


29 J. Rubenbauer, TLL, V, Part 1 (1909-34), 1122, 
s.v. “digitus,’’ notes that the collective use of the sin- 
gular is quite rare. Bednara (p. 539) and Schink (p. 
143) find one example of the plural in the sense of the 
singular, viz., Ovid A m. ii. 15. 20: ‘‘adstringens digitos 
orbe minore tuos’’ (Rubenbauer seems not to cite this 
passage). Elsewhere in this same poem Ovid uses the 
singular (lines 1, 6, 13, and 22). The meaning in line 
20 seems to be “‘if you try to take me off to put me 
away, I will refuse to leave, drawing myself to a 
closer circuit about your finger whichever one it may 
be.’’ There seems to be a parallel in Ovid Am. i. 4. 26: 
“‘versetur digitis anulus usque tuis,”’ ‘turn a ring on 
one of your fingers all the way around”’ (cf. Ars iii. 
446 and Fast. iv. 658). A similar usage seems to occur 
in Hor. Carm. i. 9. 23 (lacertis), where the effect of the 
shift from plural (lacertis) to singular (digito) seems to 
be the sort of thing meant by mutatio in Quint. ix. 


3. 27. 
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specific thing or set of things considered 
as a unit, e.g., litterae, castra. This group 
of words has a syntactical peculiarity 
which sets them off from other plurals; a 
numeral modifying one of these words is 
put in the distributive form in contexts 
where the cardinal would be regular with 
the normal type of plural, e.g., binae 
litterae.*° Ordinarily the fact that a word 
regularly occurs in the plural form is con- 
sidered a peculiarity of the individual 
word, but the idiomatic use of the dis- 
tributive numeral seems to show that the 
plural of these words can be considered a 
distinct type of use of the plural number.* 

In terms of the above classifications the 
poetic plurals discussed by Maas are of 
two sorts: (1) the construction as pluralia 
tantum of words not normally so con- 
strued in prose and (2) uses of the plural 
of words which regularly occur in the non- 
numerical sense in the singular. 

Both these types of poetic use of the 
plural number have traditionally been 
treated as exceptions to the normal pat- 
terns of number in Latin. Many examples, 
while not conforming stylistically to the 
rigid standards of classical prose usage,” 
are nevertheless obviously quite parallel 
linguistically to comparable prose idioms. 
But the conviction that poetic plurals are 
or should be something that cannot be 
paralleled in prose has discouraged at- 
tempts to discuss them in terms of the 


30 See Cic. Epist., Frag. ix. 5 (apud Serv. on Aen. 
viii. 168) and Varro LL ix. 63-64. 


31 The pluralia tantum seem to be a special type of 
collective plural; see Varro LL x. 24: “in coniunctis 
rebus.”’ Cf. ix. 63, 64, 69; and see also Serv. auct. on 
Georg. i. 232. 

82 The poetic style is regularly studied in terms of 
its deviation from the usage found in prose written 
before 43 B.c. No account is taken of possible develop- 
ments in normal usage after that date, although the 
elder Seneca (Controv. iv. pr. 9) says some expressions 
used by Cicero were already considered old fashioned 
in the Augustan period: ‘(Q. Haterius] quaedam anti- 
qua et a Cicerone dicta (a) ceteris deinde deserta 
dicebat.’’ Furthermore, classical prose fell far short of 
employing the full linguistic resources of the language, 
as Eduard Norden points out (Antike Kunstprosa, I 
[3d ed., 1915], 189 ff.). 
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normal force of number.** The proper in- 
terpretation of singular and plural forms 
of the word litus seems to be clarified by 
parallels from prose, although as a matter 
of fact the poetic examples could be ade- 
quately understood without reference to 
prose usage. The pattern of usage to which 
litus conforms seems applicable to the 
words ripa, finis, and ora; and hence other 
poetic uses of singular and plural may be 
illuminated by an attempt to relate them 
to normal patterns of the function of num- 
ber. In the following pages a few repre- 
sentative examples of each of the above 
types of poetic plural will be discussed in 
terms of normal uses of number in Latin. 

Words for the body and parts of the 
body are often poetically construed as 
pluralia tantum, e.g., corpora, membra, 
colla, ora, pectora, terga.** Previous studies 
of the plural of these words in poetry have 
dealt only with those instances in which 
the plural is apparently synonymous with 
possible uses of the singular. For example, 
Schink lists Ovid Met. i. 527 (of Daphne): 
“nudabant corpora venti”; but he does not 
note the essential similarity between the 
construction of corpora in this passage and 
that in Ovid Ars ii. 72: “corpora bina.” In 
phrases of the type corpora bina, the nu- 
meral has traditionally been regarded as 
the poetic feature; but grammatically 
corpora is construed as a plurale tantum in 
_both passages. In a brief reference to this 
construction, Quintilian® seems to imply 
that the Latin speaker did not feel that 


33 Maas (p. 490) and Léfstedt (p. 37), assuming the 
existence of poetic licence in ali the forms they con- 
sider poetic plurals, try only to justify the possibility 
of such license. 

34 See Schink, s.vv. 

3% W. Bannier, TLL, II (1900-1906), 
s.v. “‘bini.’”’ 

36 Quint. viii. 6. 28: ‘‘nam cum dico vultus hominis 
pro vultu, dico pluraliter quod singulare est, sed non 
id ago ut unum ex multis intellegatur (nam id est 
manifestum), sed nomen immuto (immuto edd., 
multa codd.)."’ See Pease on Verg. Aen. iv. 4 voltus. 
The construction of the pluralia tantum must be 
sharply distinguished from the rhetorical or generaliz- 
ing plural (cf. Kiihner-Stegmann, pp. 86-87) and from 
the figure of synecdoche (cf. Quint. viii. 6. 19 ff.). 


1997-98, 


the plural of the word vultus as a plurale 
tantum differed from the singular in mean- 
ing; and we are probably justified in gen- 
eralizing his remark to include all com- 
parable examples of the construction. At 
any rate, singular and plural of words for 
parts of the body occur close together in 
contexts where no point seems to be made 
by the juxtaposition, e.g., Ovid Met. ii. 
672-73: “crescit et oris et colli spatium 
...utque vagi crines per colla iace- 
bant.’’8? 

In poetry many other words also are 
sometimes pluralia tantum, sometimes 
not. Since examples of this construction in 
prose and in poetry have regularly been 
classified in separate grammatical cate- 
gories, no thorough study of the construc- 
tion as a whole has been made. Although 
such a study lies outside the scope of this 
paper, it seems clear from the examples 
collected by Maas and especially by 
Schink that many words are poetically 
used as pluralia tantum in senses which 
may also be expressed by the correspond- 
ing singular forms of the same words. In 
addition to words for parts of the body, 
other examples can be classified roughly as 
words for tools and instruments or as 
words for buildings and structures (e.g., 
arcus, currus, sceptra, tela, and arae, 
busta, delubra, templa, and tecta).** 

This use of the plural seems to be the 
counterpart of what is known as the 
poetic singular: the poetic use of the sin- 
gular of words which are normally 
pluralia tantum in prose. Varro*® states 
that this usage was regarded as a mark of 


37 For pectus see Ovid Met. xii. 117-18 (si vera lectio) 
and xiii. 491, 493. 

38 See Schink, s.vv. Singular and plural of telum: 
Ovid Met. xii. 422, 427; for tectum: Verg. Aen. vii. 168, 
170. On currus see Serv. on Aen. xii. 374. 


9 Varro LL x. 73: ‘“‘Usuis species videntur esse 
tres: una consuetudinis veteris, altera consuetudinis 
huius, tertia neutrae. vetera, ut cascus casci, surus suri; 
huius consuetudinis, ut albus caldus, albo caldo; 
neutrae, ut scala scalam, phalera phaleram... . prima 
est qua usi antiqui et nos reliquimus, secunda qua 
nunc utimur, tertia qua utuntur poetae.”’ 
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poetic diction. His examples are the sin- 
gulars of scalae and phalerae; Quintilian*® 
mentions those of scalae and scopae. Mod- 
ern writers cite the singulars of cervices,*! 
and litterae.’ The singular in this con- 
struction seems to have a force proper to 
a singular form. 

Apparently there were many concep- 
tions which a Latin speaker felt could be 
appropriately referred to by either a sin- 
gular or a plural substantive.‘? Many ex- 
amples of poetic pluralia tantum can be 
explained on the principle of linguistic 
analogy,** although this explanation may 
not apply to all examples of the construc- 
tion.* In general, then, I am inclined to 
agree with Maas that the plural of words 
poetically construed as pluralia tantum 
does not differ materially from the singu- 
lar in meaning. The most significant argu- 
ments in favor of this conclusion seem to 
be: (1) the apparent lack of distinction in 
meaning between singular and plural forms 
of the same word when used close together; 


40 Quint. i. 5. 16. 


41 Maas (p. 501) cites cerviz as an example of a 
purely poetic innovation later adopted in prose. There 
may also be some semantic development in the uses 
of singular and plural. According to Riemann (pp. 
53-54), Livy uses the plural only figuratively, the 
singular only literally of one person (cf. Serv. on Aen. 
ii. 707). O. Probst, TLL, III (1906-12), 946-51, s.v. 
“cervix,’’ does not study the usage from this point of 
view. 

42 Cic. Epist., Frag. ix. 5 shows that litterae was not 
always construed as a plurale tantum in his time. In 
dactylic verse, of course, only the form littera is used. 
Ovid uses it for letter of the alphabet (Fast. i. 326), 
epistle (Pont. iv. 8. 1), handwriting (Her. 10. 140), 
literary output (Trist. v. 1. 43), and inscription (Met. 
xiii. 397). But the uses of the word cannot be divided 
into neat categories (cf. Pont. ii. 6. 3 and the pun in 
Ars i. 455 and 457). 


43 In general, the examples cited above are those of 
words for concepts which are as suitably expressed by 
a plural form as by a singular. Compare ora and vul- 
tus; currus and bigae; arae and altaria. Both in prose 
and in verse some Latin words are construed some- 
times as pluralia tantum, sometimes not (see Lewis 
and Short, s.vv. ‘‘vultus,’’ ‘‘sedes,’’ ‘‘catena’’). 


44 Maas (pp. 491 and 539) stresses possible influ 
ence of Greek poetic diction; but see Hoffmann, p. 371 


45 See especially M. Bacherler, TLL, VI, Part 1 
(1912-26), 958, s.v. ‘‘flumen.’’ For other examples of 
the usage see TLL, s.v. “‘bini,’’ and Schink, s.vv. 

‘ “pignora,”’ ‘‘nomina,’’ and “‘regna.”’ 
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(2) the statement of Quintilian referred to 
above; and (3) the fact that such forms are 
construed with the distributive numerals. 

On the other hand, I think we must 
abandon almost entirely Maas’s interpre- 
tations of the plurals of words which regu- 
larly occur in the nonnumerical sense in 
the singular. The nonnumerical types of 
the singular are usually included under 
three classifications: the collective sin- 
gular, the singular of words of material, 
and the singular of words for abstract 
conceptions. A traditional example of the 
collective singular is Cic. Cato 56: “vil- 
laque tota locuples est, abundat porco 
haedo agno gallina lacte caseo melle.” 
This passage shows very clearly the basic 
grammatical similarity between the col- 
lective singular and the singular of words 
of material; the force of the number is 
really the same in both. 

Since words for plants and flowers regu- 
larly occur only in the collective singular 
in classical prose (e.g., Caes. BC iii. 96. 1: 
“tabernacula protecta hedera”), any use 
of the plural is considered a poetic license 
and accounted for primarily by metrical 
convenience or necessity.” Hederae clearly 
means “ivy vines” in Ulpian Dig. xlvii. 
7. 3: “ederae quoque et harundines ar- 
bores non male dicentur.’”’ And in most of 
the passages cited by Schink** where the 
plural occurs in poetry, that is its mean- 
ing, e.g., Ovid Met. iv. 365: “utve solent 
hederae longos intexere truncos,” and 
Met. iii. 664: “impediunt hederae remos.”’ 
In some passages the plural is most natu- 
rally interpreted as referring to sprigs or 
sprays of ivy, especially as used to make 


4©R. Kiihner and C. Stegmann, Ausfihrliche 
Grammatik der lateinischen Sprache, II, Part 1 (2d 
ed., 1912), 67-82. 

47 Maas, p. 550; Schink, p. 63; Léfstedt, p. 45. 
These references are cited with apparent approval by 
H. Haffter, TLL, VI, Part 3, Fasc. 14 (1938), 2588, 
s.v. “‘hedera.’’ See also Engel, p. 21. 

48 Schink, pp. 63-64. In Ovid Ars iii. 411, hederae 
is probably ‘‘ivy crowns.’ In Met. vi. 599, ‘‘hederarum 
frondibus’’ should be ‘“‘leaves from ivy vines’’ (cf. 
Luer. ii. 627: ‘‘ninguntque rosarum floribus’’). 
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wreaths, e.g., Vell. ii. 82. 4: “redimitus 
hederis,” and Ovid Trist. i. 7. 2: “deme 
meis hederas Bacchica serta comis.”’ 
There is a tendency on the part of Maas 
and others who adopt the same position to 
insist that the plural of words of material 
should have some special shade of mean- 
ing if it is to be employed at all.** This is 
apparently based on the old grammatical 
rule® that the proper function of the cate- 
gories of singular and plural is to express 
a distinction between one and more than 
one. Thus all other functions of number 
are considered as idiomatic and special- 
ized uses of individual words not conform- 
ing to a single recognizable pattern. Some 
years ago, Jacob Wackernagel® pointed 
out that this view of the force of number 
depends on our instinctive feeling that the 
singular is really the word and the plural 
is a special form. The basic meaning of a 
word is neither singular nor plural but 
something common to both forms. Wacker- 
nagel offers the following statement of 
the force of number: ‘“‘beim Singular fasst 
man den Nominalbegriff als Einheit, beim 
Plural als Vielheit.” But, as he immedi- 
ately adds, ‘‘eine materielle Verschieden- 


49 Maas, pp. 484, 491, 503; Bednara, p. 534. See 
also Léfstedt, pp. 29 and 53-54. 


50 Kiihner-Stegmann, p. 73: ‘‘Die Stoffnamen wer- 
den oft in der Pluralform gebraucht, aber stets in 
modifizierter Bedeutung, um entweder die wiederholte 
Erscheinung oder Anhiufung oder verschiedene Arten 
des Stoffes oder in iibertragener Bedeutung aus dem 


* Stoffe gefertigte Gegenstiinde, selten, um einzelne 


Teile zu bezeichnen, die den Stoff ausmachen.”’ 


51 Wackernagel, p. 84: ‘‘Wir sind leicht geneigt, 
von unserm Sprachgefiihl und Denken aus anzuneh- 
men, dass an und fiir sich die normale Bedeutung 
eines Nomens singularisch, die pluralische Anwendung 
etwas Hinzukommendes sei. Diese Annahme wird uns 
durch die deutschen, auch die romanischen Sprach- 
formen an die Hand gegeben, wo der Plural der Form 
nach vielfach ein Plus gegeniiber dem Singular dar- 
stellt. Aber an und fiir sich ist der Begriff eines Sub- 
stantivs gegeniiber dem Unterschied des Numerus 
indifferent."’ 


82 Wackernagel, p. 92. This is adopted by J. B. 
Hofmann in Stolz-Schmalz, Lat. Gram. (5th ed., 
1928), p. 369. See also A. Meillet and J. Vendryes, 
Traité de grammaire comparée (2d ed., 1927), p. 485. 


heit ist damit nicht ohne weiteres ge- 
geben.” 

Schink’s treatment of fumus® is an ex- 
cellent illustration of the tendency to deny 
a plural force to a plural form if the singu- 
lar would have conveyed the same general 
sense. The plural occurs in Caes. BG v. 
48. 10: “tum fumi incendiorum procul 
videbantur.” Schink quotes this passage 
without comment and adds: ‘‘poetae et 
plurali et singulari promiscue et ut mihi 
quidem videtur sine ulla notionis differen- 
tia hane vocem in usum vocant.” In 
Caesar the plural is columns or clouds of 
smoke—smoke in separate places. The 
plural seems to have the same force in 
Luer. vi. 104: “tam tenues quam sunt 
nebulae fumique volantes.’’ Two lines 
later the singular refers to smoke as mate- 
rial: “ut fumus constare nequirent.”’ Even 
closer to the force of the plural in Caesar 
is Ovid Met. xv. 734: “odorant aera 
fumis.”’ Twice, the plural refers metax hor- 
ically to thin streamers of mist or fine 
clouds of spray which drift in the air like 
wisps of smoke: Verg. Georg. 11. 217: “quae 
tenuem exhalat nebulam fumosque volu- 
cris,’ and Ovid Met. i. 571: “tenues agi- 
tantia fumos nubila conducit.” In all the 
other passages cited by Schink where the 
plural of fumus occurs, the singular would 
not be impossible. But a passage can be 
correctly understood by understanding 
the words which occur in it. The plural of 
fumus does not have a specialized or de- 
veloped meaning; it simply presents the 
basic meaning of the word itself from a 
plural point of view, just as the singular 
presents the same essential meaning from 
the point of view of the singular.*4 

53 Schink, pp. 58-59. J. Rubenbauer (7LL, VI, 
Part 1 [1912-26], 1540. 65, s.v. ‘“‘fumus’’) apparently 
takes the usage in verse as parallel to that in Caesar, 


as he does not cite Schink for the interpretation of the 
plural. 


54 Uses of the plural of sol seem generally quite 
parallel to those of fumus (see the examples in 
Schink, p. 120). In Verg. Georg. i. 66: ‘‘maturis soli- 
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The passage in which Lucretius (i. 830- 
42) explains Anaxagoras’ theory of matter 
is an excellent one for showing possible 
uses of singular and plural of words of ma- 
terial. In 835 ossa consist “e pauxillis 
atque minutis ossibus’; 836-37, “hic 
viscus,” a specific piece of flesh, consists 
of visceribus; just as 838, “sanguinis 
guttis,” is “drops of blood,” so visceribus 
is “pieces of flesh.’ In 840, “de terris 
terram,” terram is “earth”; “terris par- 
vis,” “pieces of earth.” The plurals are 
similar in 841, “ignibus ex ignis umorem 
umoribus esse”; ignis is specific fires as 
ossa is specific bones; ignibus and umori- 
bus are similar to ossibus, visceribus, and 
terris above. Lucretius regularly uses 
inane for ‘‘void”’ (i. 420), corpus for “mat- 
ter” (i. 422); inania is “empty spaces” 
(i. 356); corpora, “atoms” (i. 420). These 
singulars and plurals in Lucretius are par- 
ticularly illuminating, for they seem to 
show that the basic patterns of the cate- 
gory of number were available for any 
word as occasion arose.® 

Most of the normal possibilities of sin- 
gular and plural forms can be illustrated 
by uses of the common word aqua. The 
singular almost always has the force of a 
word of material, e.g., Cic. Tusc. v. 103: 
“aquam ferentis mulierculae”’; Caes. BC 
i. 50. 2: “aquae magnitudine”; Ovid Met. 


bus,”’ the plural simply presents the idea ‘‘sun’’ from 
a plural point of view. Lewis and Short, s.v. ‘‘sol,’’ note 
that Cicero expresses the force of the plural by the 
phrase (Cato 53) ‘“‘solis ardores.’’ A comparison of 
Cato RR 6. 4: “ostentus soli’’ (if soli is right) with the 
quotation from Cato in Pliny NH xiv. 46: ‘‘ostentus 
solibus’’ suggests that there was some development in 
the uses of the rumbers of this word between the 
second century s.c. and the first century of our era. 


55 According to Lewis and Short, s.v. ‘‘lignum,”’ the 
singular in the sense ‘‘wood’’ does not occur in classi- 
cal prose, although it is fairly common in verse. In 
Ovid Am. i. 12 both plural (1. 7, ‘‘funebria ligna,’’ cf. 
tabellae) and the singular (1. 13, ‘inutile lignum,”’ 
‘“‘worthless wood’’) are used. The discussions of this 
word by Bednara (p. 545), Schink (p. 72), Engel (p. 
24), and Léfstedt (p. 50) are very misleading, as they 
imply that the plural is exceptional (see also Schmidt, 
p. 68). 
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’ 


vi. 356: “haustus aquae.” Occasionally 
the singular refers to a specific body of 
water, e.g., Ovid Met. xiv. 616: “nomina 
fecit aquae,’”’* and Met. viii. 230: “oraque 
caerulea... excipiuntur aqua quae no- 
men traxit ab illo.”’ The singular for wa- 
tercourse or aqueduct is very similar, e.g., 
Ovid Fast. vi. 340: “ripas lene sonantis 
aquae”’; Frontin. Aq. 4: “aqua Appia.” 
The singular may also mean a particular 
sort of water; the plural, different sorts 
(Bell. Alex. 6. 2-3). In classical prose the 
plural is often used for springs and floods, 
e.g., Cic. Att. 1. 16. 10: “‘aquis calidis’”; 
Caes. BC i. 50. 1: “hae permanserunt 
aquae dies complures.”’ One of the most 
generalized uses of the plural occurs in 
Cic. Nat. deor. ii. 27: “ipse [aer] enim 
oritur ex respiratione aquarum; earum 
enim quasi vapor quidam aer habendus 
est; is autem existit motu eius caloris qui 
aquis continetur. quam similitudinem 
cernere possumus in iis aquis quae effer- 
vescunt subditis ignibus.”’ The first two 
plurals of aqua refer to any specific in- 
stance in which one might say “there is 
water.” The plural would include a spring, 
a river, the sea, or a cup of water—in 
short, water wherever or however found. 
The third plural is essentially the same so 
far as the meaning of aquis is concerned, 
but Cicero restricts its reference by the 
word iis and the relative clause. The 
plural seems similar in Cic. Cato 57: “um- 
bris aquisve refrigerari,”’ and Nat. deor. ii. 
118: “sunt autem stellae natura flam- 
meae; quocirca terrae, maris, aquarum 
vaporibus aluntur iis qui sole ex agris 
tepefactis et ex aquis excitantur.”’ 

Uses of the plural of aqua in poetry 
seem parallel to those in prose so far as the 
force of the plural is concerned. The most 
interesting examples are those in which the 

56 A dative singular as an indirect object is regular- 
ly a numerical singular. The predicate dative is non- 


numerical (see H. J. Roby, Grammar of the Latin Lan- 
guage, If (London, 1889], xxv ff.) 
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plural form serves to convey a visual po- 
etic image. For example, Ovid says of a 
broken water pipe (Jet. iv. 124), “eiacula- 
tur aquas,” “it sends out jets of water.” 
Of a fountain he says (Ars i. 82): “ex- 
pressis aera pulsat aquis.” The plural is 
often used of water in the form of waves 
or streams, e.g., Verg. Aen. vi. 298: “por- 
titor has horrendus aquas . . . servat,”’ of 
the waters of the Styx. The phrase “sub 
aquis” means “under the waves,” “at the 
bottom of the sea,” in Ovid Met. xv. 294: 
“si quaeras Helicen et Burin . . . invenies 
sub aquis”’; by contrast “sub aqua’’ is 
“under water” in Ovid Met. i. 301: 
“mirantur sub aqua lucos urbesque 
domosque Nereides.”” Speaking of the 
Lycii coloni, who were turned into frogs, 
Ovid writes (Met. vi. 376): “quamvis sint 
sub aqua, sub aqua maledicere temptant.”’ 
Some late manuscripts read the plural 
“sub aquis” in both places here. As a mat- 
ter of fact, either singular or plural makes 
good sense, but there is little room for 
doubt that Ovid preferred the singular for 
the onomatopoetic effect. In Ovid Met. i. 
229: “partim ferventibus ‘artus mollit 
aquis,” the reference seems to be to the 
uneven surface of boiling water. One may 
compare” Verg. Aen. vi. 218: “pars cali- 
dos latices et aena undantia flammis ex- 
pediunt”; Ovid Met. vii. 349: “calidis 
laniatum mersit in undis’; and Her. 17 
-(18). 26: “raucis ut mare fervet aquis.”’ 
A contrast between two uses of the plural 
forms part of the point in Ovid’s line 
about Tantalus in Am. ii. 2. 43: “quaerit 
aquas in aquis et poma fugacia captat.”’ 


The plural aquas is “draughts of water’; 


57 The singulars of synonyms of aqua seem to be 
synonymous with the singular; the plurals, with the 
plural. See, e.g., Ovid Met. iii. 161, unda; 164, rore; 
171, laticem; 173, lympha; and 189, aquas; 190, undis; 
and Met.iv.342, undis; 344, aquarum; 353, latices; 354, 
aquis; 357, undis; 380, undas; 386, undis (perhaps 366, 
aequoribus, and 385, fontes are also comparable). For 
other examples see Schink, s.vv. ‘‘latices,"’ ‘‘liquores,"’ 
and “‘lymphae.”’ Léfstedt (p. 44) classifies latices, 
lymphae, and rores as ‘“‘Substantive mit pluralischem 
Sinn.’ See also Philip Wagner (note 26), p. 415, on 
unda. 


the phrase “in aquis’” gives a picture of 
Tantalus in the midst of a lake or pool. 

The singular of agua emphasizes the as- 
pect of water as material. The force of the 
plural seems to be to refer to the material 
as coming from various sources, appearing 
in various places, or presenting itself 
somehow in various separate manifesta- 
tions so as to seem more appropriately re- 
ferred to by a plural than by a singular 
form. Basically the word aqua seems to 
have the same meaning in all the above 
examples;** but the singular and the plural 
present that meaning from slightly differ- 
ing points of view. 

In many contexts, as I have said before, 
either singular or plural would make 
equally good sense. In Ovid Fast. i. 105-6: 
“lucidus hic aer et quae tria corpora 
restant, ignis aquae tellus, unus acervus 
erat,’”’ the reading aquae is not certain. 
Some good manuscripts have aqua et. 
Either singular or plural might stand; the 
parallel in Cic. Nat. deor. ii. 118 shows the 
plural is appropriate in such contexts as 
this. In a sense, of course, the plural aquae 
is merely a synonym for the singular, but 
it does not refer to the element water in 
precisely the same way as the singular 
ignis refers to fire. Ignis refers to the ele- 
ment as such;5® aquae refers to various 
specific manifestations of the element, in 
rains, bodies of water, and so on. And yet 
the singular and plural of the word are so 
nearly equivalent for practical purposes 

88C. Prinz, TLL, II (1900-1906), 346-63, s.v. “aqua,” 
does not classify usages according to various mean- 
ings. Bednara (pp. 535-36) says the plural is some- 
times used in the sense of the singular; Schmidt (p. 5) 


feels the second aguis in Cic. Nat. deor. ii. 27 may bea 
poetic plural. 


59 For uses of ignis, see J. Rubenbauer, TLL, VII, 
Part 1, Fasc. 2 (1935), s.v. Prose usage is studied by 
Slotty, pp. 11-12. Synonyms of ignis seem to follow 
the same pattern as ignis in the use of singular and 
plural. Ovid Met. viii. 451-525 contains excellent ex- 
amples of the singular and plural of ignis and famma. 
J.B. Hofmann, TLL, VII, Part 1, Fasc. 6 (1939), 859. 
42, s.v. ‘“‘incendium,”’ cites Bednara, p. 544, as authori- 
ty for the view that incendia may be used in poetry in 
the sense of the singular. Apparently no special study 
of the usage was made. 




















that in many occurrences of the word it 
seems that the singular or plural form ac- 
tually employed may have been chosen 
because of habit, whim, metrical conveni- 
ence, or the sheer necessity of putting 
down the one or the other. As noted above, 
the idea that there must be some special 
significance in a plural form is based on the 
notion that the plural is a special form of 
the word, while the singular is the word 
itself and needs no explanation. In many 
instances, it is impossible to show that 
either singular or plural is demanded by 
the context, for one is often as suitable as 
the other. And yet the singular or plural 
form actually used bears the force proper 
to the form. 

Uses of the singular and plural of aqua 
may be summarized as follows. The sin- 
gular presents the essential meaning of the 
substantive from the point of view of uni- 
ty. This unity is either that of individuali- 
ty or that of homogeneity (numerical and 
nonnumerical singular). The plural pre- 
sents the same essential meaning from the 
point of view of multiplicity; either a dis- 
tributive or a collective force may be em- 
phasized. The plural is used of certain 
habitual forms in which the material ap- 
pears (aquae, “‘springs’’). Corresponding 
to this is the specialized numerical singu- 
lar (aqua, “‘aqueduct”’). The singular may 
also mean kind of; the plural, kinds of. 

This statement seems broad enough to 
include the uses of singular and plural of 
other words discussed above: litus, ripa, 
finis, ora, hedera, and fumus. A fundamen- 
tally similar pattern, as applied to words 
for abstract conceptions, forms part of the 
traditional grammatical lore on singular 
and plural.® 

But other normal uses of singular and 
plural may occur; and there may even be 
instances where singulars or plurals have 
a sense precisely contrary to the above 


60 See Kiihner-Stegmann, pp. 77—82. See also Serv. 
on Aen. vi. 111 (on hostis and terra) and vi. 59 (on 
mare). 
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pattern. For example, the plural vina in 
poetry is often said to have the force of a 
singular noun of the first declension.™ 
Such an interpretation seems plausible in 
many of the passages where the form oc- 
curs,” although it leaves many usages un- 
explained.® In Cato RR 147: “locus vinis 
ad K. Octob. primas dabitur” (cf. 148. 2), 
the plural is usually interpreted as “kinds 
of wine”; but it almost certainly means 
‘Jars of wine.’ A careful analysis of the 
syntactical contexts in which the form vina 
occurs might prove that that form has the 
meaning and constructions appropriate to 
a singular.®4 

Considerations of the supposed metri- 
cal convenience of the plural form would 
not in themselves explain the meaning of 
the form.® Metrical factors were undoubt- 
edly important in the development of the 
normal poetic vocabulary of classical 
Latin; to a great extent they determined 
the whole available vocabulary in each 
meter.® But a plural form in a plural sense 
is just as convenient metrically as a plural 
form in a singular sense, and generally 
speaking it would also probably be more 
intelligible.* 


61 Léfstedt, p. 48; Pease on Verg. Aen. iv. 455; 
R. 8S. Conway on Verg. Aen. i. 195. 

62] am inclined to agree with Schink (p. 136): 
“*Pluralis ‘vina’ saepissime legitur, sed difficile est 
omnibus locis pluralis naturam intellegere.”’ 

63 Neue (p. 601) remarks that vina is not always 
“types of wine’’ in Pliny; he cites NH xiv. 35, 83 and 
xxxvi. 166. See also Schmidt, p. 6, n. 1. 

64 The fact that the use of the plural is rare except 
in the nominative and accusative is probably not sig- 
nificant (cf. Maas, p. 487). Many Latin words are 
normally used only in these two cases in the plural, 
e.g., rus, tus, and all nouns of the fifth declension except 
res and dies (cf. Cic. Top. 30 on species). For iura see 
Henry Nettleship, Contributions to Latin Lexicography 
(Oxford, 1889), pp. 498-500; Félix Gaffiot, Diction- 
naire illustré latin-francais (Paris, 1934), p. 874, s.v.; 
and Conway on Verg. Aen. i. 507 (contrast Bednara, 
p. 557, and Schmidt, p. 60). 

6 Léfstedt (p. 37) quotes with approval Witte 
(p. 2; see n. 9 above): ‘‘Der Verszwang .. . veranlasst 
den Vorgang, erklirt ihn aber nicht.”’ 

66 See André Cordier, ‘‘La Langue poétique & 
Rome,’’ Memorial des études latines ... offert...@... 
J. Marouzeau (Paris, 1943), esp. p. 89. 

67 [ do not understand what Lifstedt means when 
he says (pp. 53-54): ‘bei einem Autor wie z.B. Vergil 
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Undue emphasis upon the idea of met- 
rical necessity has led to the neglect of 
other interesting aspects of the use of po- 
etic diction in the classical Latin poets. 
The truth of this statement has already 
been abundantly illustrated in the fore- 
going discussion. Maas, in a general sum- 
mary of the limitations of his own study,®* 
states that a complete understanding of 
poetic uses of the plural in Latin cannot 
be achieved without a clearer knowledge 
of uses of number in Latin prose and of 
the nature of Latin poetic diction as a 
whole. Indeed, it is just from these two 
points of view that I have sought to cor- 
rect Maas’s conclusions. Maas’s depend- 
ence upon the standards of classical prose 
usage as a basis of all that is normal in 
Latin seems to have made it impossible for 
him to conceive of purely poetic locutions 
that are at the same time significant. The 
starting-point of Maas’s study was the 
note of Servius on Vergil Hcl. 5. 36, 
“grandia saepe quibus mandavimus hor- 
dea sulcis.” The note of Servius reads as 
follows: “grandia hordea usurpative me- 
tri causa dixit: nam triticum hordeum 
vinum mel numeri tantum singularis sunt, 
unde plurali in prosa uti non possu- 
mus....” The adjective grandia shows con- 
clusively that Vergil means “large barley- 
corns.’’®° There seems every reason to sup- 


ist es ohne Zweifel im allgemeinen verfehlt, nach einer 
besonderen Bedeutung des Plurals zu suchen, auch 
wenn eine derartige von Haus aus vorhanden gewesen 


war. 

68 Maas, p. 547. 

69See TLL, VI, Part 2 (1925-34), 2182, s.v. 
‘‘grandis.’’ Hordea is ‘‘barleycorns’’ in Ovid Medic. 53, 
56, 95, and Met. xiv. 273; in Verg. Georg. i. 317, it is 
probably ears or stalks of barley. Verg. Georg. i. 210: 


‘‘serite hordea campis”’ (cf. Ovid Fast. i. 694) is parallel © 


to Caes. BG v. 14. 2: ‘‘frumenta non serunt,’’ a pas- 
sage which is cited as an exception to the normal use 
of the plural of frumentum for grain in the field in con- 
trast to the singular for grain as a commodity (see 
Riemann, pp. 52-53; Wackernagel, p. 96; Léfstedt, 
pp. 29-30; M. Bacherler, 7LL, VI, Part 1 [1912-26], 
1409-22, s.v. ‘“‘frumentum,'’ who gives singular and 
plural separately). But the plural is proleptic, ‘‘they 
do not plant crops’’; the singular is also proleptic in 


pose that Vergil would not write hordeum 
because of the metrical form of the word 
and that he found the form hordea metri- 
cally suitable. But he did not write hordea 
and mean hordeum, as he is alleged to have 
done.”° He cast his thought in such form 
that the plural number carries an essential 
part of his meaning.” If we would para- 
phrase it in prose, we should say “grandia 
grana hordei.”’”? Although hordea was con- 
sidered a poetic license in antiquity, the 
license consists Only in the use of the 
plural form. The plural does not have the 
sense of the nonnumerical singular. 

In ancient times Latin poetry was regu- 
larly studied in school in connection with 
the writing of prose.” The works of the 
poets were taken as models for prose com- 
position, so that poetic expressions not 
suitable in prose called for comment. But 
the tradition of interpreting poetry in 
terms of prose idiom tends to obscure a 
poet’s precise meaning just in those very 
passages where the point lies in a charac- 
teristically poetic use of language. One of 
the most striking differences between the 
style of classical Latin poetry and that of 
prose of the Ciceronian period lies in the 
greater extent to which the poets exploit 
the significance of syntactical forms. 
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BG v. 24. 1. Liéfstedt’s interpretation of the plural as 
grain ‘‘das weit und breit auf den Feldern wichst’’ is 
misleading (see Léfstedt, p. 36, n. 4). The plural signi- 
fies not extension but separateness; ‘‘grain in the 
blade, stalk, or ear’’ (cf. hordea, Plin. NH xviii. 56), 
or even ‘‘kernels’’ (Verg. Aen. iv. 406: ‘“‘grandia fru- 
menta’’). 


70 Kone, p. 59; Maas, pp. 486, 494, 496, 507; 
Slotty, p. 45; Schink, p. 64. 


71 This seems to be the sort of thing meant by the 
remark attributed to Agrippa that Vergil had invented 
a@ new type of affectation consisting in the use of or- 
dinary words in extraordinary meanings (Don. Vita 
Verg. 44). See J. F. D’Alton, Roman Literary Theory 
and Criticism (London, 1931), p. 305. 


72 See M. Schuster, TLL, VI, Part 2 (1925-34), 
2193, s.v. “granum.”’ 


7% Quint. i. 8. 13-15. 
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ROMAN DECLARATION OF WAR IN THE THIRD 
AND SECOND CENTURIES 





F. W. WALBANK 


HE Roman machinery for declaring 
war in accordance with the tradi- 
tional rites of the ius fetiale is not 
without its importance for an analysis of 
the exact course of events in such critical 
years as 218 or 200 B.c. Elsewhere! I have 
shown that by the end of the third cen- 
tury, as a result of changes in the fetial 
procedure of the early republic, the sena- 
torial legati, who by this time took the 
place of the priestly fetiales, now went out 
armed with a conditional declaration of 
war, authorized beforehand by the senate 
and the people, so that, if the reply to 
their rerum repetitio was unfavorable, 
they could immediately convey the Ro- 
man decision of war. Whether the casting 
of a bloodstained_spear into enemy terri- 
tory was still carried out—either on the 
frontier or by a legal fiction in Rome*—is 
not always clear and is in any case unim- 
portant. In effect, from the moment the 
legati had spoken their last words (which 
in the older procedure constituted the 
testatio or denuntiatio belli) the two peo- 
ples were at war. Put schematically, the 
earlier formula was: res repetuntur, bellum 
denuntiatur, senatus censet, populus iubet, 
bellum indicitur. By the time of the Sec- 
ond Punic War it had changed to: senatus 
censet, populus iubet, res repetuntur, bellum 
denuntiatur, bellum indicitur. 
When did this change take place? The 
conditional nature of the vote in the comi- 
tia is specifically recorded for the war 


1JRS, XXVII (1937), 180-207 (esp. 192-97), writ- 
ten in conjunction with A. H. McDonald; XXXI 
(1941), 82-93. 

2 Cf. G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Rémer? 
(1912), pp. 553-54. 


[CuassicaL Paivovoey, XLIV, Janvary, 1949] 


with Perseus,* and it is clearly implied in 
both the Polybian and annalistic accounts 
of the events leading up to the Second 
Punic and Second Macedonian wars. The 
purpose of the present note is to empha- 
size that there is evidence for a conditional 
war-motion in 238-237 B.c. and that rec- 
ognition of this fact clarifies the picture of 
the events which preceded the Roman an- 
nexation of Sardinia. 


I 


Shortly after the end of the First Punic 
War, in 238 or 237 B.c., the Romans occu- 
pied Sardinia; the exact date is contro- 
versial and does not concern us here.‘ 
Learning of the Roman intentions, the 
Carthaginians, now free of their difficul- 
ties in Africa, resisted these claims on the 
grounds that Sardinia was theirs‘ and pre- 
pared an expedition against the island.‘ 
Thereupon the Romans, interpreting 


3 Livy (A) xlii. 31. 1: ‘nisi populo Romano satis- 
fecissent.”’ 

4One tradition, represented by Dio Cassius 
(Zonar. viii. 18, p. 400 A) and Sinnius Capito (ap. 
Fest., p. 322 M, s.v. ‘‘Sardi uenales’’), attributed it to 
Ti. Gracchus, the consul of a.v.c. 516 (238 B.c.). But 
there may be some confusion between this Gracchus 
and his grandson who operated in Sardinia in 177 (cf. 
E. Taubler, Die Vorgeschichte des zweiten punischen 
Kriegs (1921], pp. 20, 32 ff.; Ed. Meyer, Kleine Schrif- 
ten, II [1924], 385-86); and the Livian tradition (Eu- 
trop. iii. 2) puts the annexation under the consuls for 
237. Polybius (iii. 10. 1) dates the affair after the con- 
clusion of the Mercenary War, which lasted three years 
and four months (i. 88. 9); but whether this should be 
calculated from autumn, 241, to the end of 238 (G. De 
Sanctis, Storia dei Romani, III, Part 1 [1916], 396, 
n. 30) or from the beginning of 240 to the early summer 
of 237 (Ed. Meyer, op. cit., II, 383, n. 2) is uncertain. 
Polybius may therefore have dated the Sardinian in- 
cident late in 238 (Meltzer, Geschichte der Karthager, 
II, 387) or early in 237. 

5 Polyb. i. 88. 9. 

6 Tbid.: wapackevafopivwy peraropebecOar trois axoorhaav- 
ras al’rév tiv vicov. This must imply an expedition. 
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these preparations as leveled against 
themselves, éd\euov ePndicavto pds Tods 
Kapxnéovious.? The latter, yielding to cir- 
cumstances (eigavtes tots xKatpois), gave 
up their claim to Sardinia and paid a fur- 
ther indemnity (apocé#nxav) of 1,200 tal- 
ents to the Romans é¢’ 6 yu) Kata 76 mapdv 
avadeeacbar Tov 7ddEpOV. 

Elsewhere® the clause by which the 
Carthaginians agreed to pay this sum is 
described by Polybius as émovvOfxar, and 
other sources are agreed in regarding it as 
a supplement to the treaty of 241.° This 
would suggest that, despite the war- 
motion, a state of war did not actually 
ensue; and this is implied by Polybius 
when he writes (iii. 27. 7): ‘Pwuato. Kap- 
xndoviors ToAeyov ekeveyKavTes Ews SdypuaTos,!® 
although a few lines farther down he 
describes the Sardinian affair as 6 debrepos 
modeuos (iii. 28. 1).!! The course of the ne- 
gotiations emerges most clearly from 
Polybius iii. 10. 1-3, and the parallel with 
the interviews with the Roman legati at 
Carthage in 218 and at Abydus in 200 is 
instructive." The close analogy provided 
by these two parallel interviews leaves 
little doubt that in 238/7, too, a Roman 
embassy was sent to Carthage after the 
passing of the war-motion. amayyeavTwr 

7 Polyb. i. 88. 10. 


8 Polyb. iii. 27. 7. 


®Cf. App. Lib. 5: xal réde rats mporépais ovvOqxars éve- 
yeadn. Taiubler, Imperium Romanum, I (1913), 94 ff.; 
Vorgeschichte, p. 22, n. 35. 

10 Cf. Tiiubler, Vorgeschichte, p. 22: ‘*man muss den 
Krieg als beschlossen, aber noch nicht als verkiindet 
denken.”’ 

1 This contradiction is a sign that Polybius had 
not fully mastered the fetial procedure involved and 
the distinction between the popular resolution and the 
actual belli denuntiatio. 

12 Polyb. iii. 20. 7-21. 8; 33. 1-4; Livy (A) xxi. 
18. 3-14 (Carthage); Polyb. xvi. 34. 3-7; Livy (P) 
xxxi. 18. 1-4 (Abydus). In JRS, X XVII (1937), 197, 
the parallelism of these two interviews is set out; cf. 
Tiubler, Vorgeschichte, p. 23: ‘‘Fiir den Fall, dass eine 
rémische Gesandtschaft nach Karthago ging |i.e., in 
238 or 237], ist also nach dem Beispiel von 218 zu 
denken, dass sie nicht die blosse Kriegserklirung, son- 
dern eine Alternative mit sich trug.’’ But Taubler has 
not seen that this now became the regular practice. 


atroits mo\euov, writes Polybius; but the 
purpose of these legati in terms of the ius 
fetiale must have been ad res repetendas. 
In reply, the Carthaginians mpdrov eis 
nav ovykaréBawov—they were ready to ne- 
gotiate on all points, to argue the rights 
and wrongs of it;!? but the Romans in- 
sisted on a plain “yes” or “‘no”’ (otk évrpe- 
mouevwv), Whereupon the Carthaginians 
accepted the terms—éq’ @ yw} Kata 76 mapov 
avadetacba Tov modeuov, aS Polybius says 
in another passage (i. 88. 12); but in the 
changed circumstances of 218 (Polyb. iii. 
33. 4) dvedwrnoav ... déxecOar dackortes. 
The terms accepted were then added as an 
ércovvOnkn to the treaty of 241. 

Clearly this narrative implies that, as in 
218 (cf. Polyb. iii. 20. 7: 560 mporeivovres 
avrois), the Roman legati were armed 
with a conditional war-motion; and a re- 
fusal to accept the terms of the ultimatum 
would have led to an immediate state of 
war. Thus we can trace the operation of 
the modified fetial procedure outlined 
above on four separate occasions, in 
238/7, in 218, in 200, and in 172/1. It is 
clear and well defined, an excellent ex- 
ample of the Roman capacity to adapt 
traditional institutions to suit changed 
circumstances. In the second half of this 
paper I shall discuss a recent article in 
which it is argued, on the contrary, that 
by the year 200 fetial practice was vir- 
tually moribund. 

13S0 Paton (Loeb ed.), correctly. Schweighiuser 
translates ‘‘omnes consentiebant condiciones’’; and 
in Polyb. xxi. 15. 11, Scipio’s advice to Antiochus «is 
nav ovyxaraBalvey WaS Obviously ‘‘to submit to every- 
thing,’’ not ‘‘to negotiate on all points.’’ Liddell- 
Scott-Jones, like Schweighiuser, takes that to be the 
meaning here; but Polybius continues: brod\auBavovres 
abrods vixnoew rots dtxalocs, and it is difficult to see 
(a) how submitting to everything would enable the 
Carthaginians to conquer by the justice of their cause; 
(b) in that case, what the difference would be be- 
tween els rav ovyxaréBalvoy here and eltavres rH reproracer 
in §3. Shuckburgh’s rendering (‘‘the latter was at 
first inclined to resist at all hazards, because the good- 
ness of her cause gave her hopes of victory’’) is cer- 


tainly wrong; Polybius knew and said (i. 88. 11) that 
military resistance was never contemplated. 




















II 


In the course of a valuable discussion 
of the Greek and Roman traditions of 
the origins of the Bellum Philippicum,“ 
E. J. Bickerman has argued that by the 
end of the third century fetial procedure 
had decayed to such a degree that hostil- 
ities with Macedon began without any 
formal declaration of war on the part of 
the Romans (denuntiatio belli) other than 
the conveying of the indictio belli to a 
Macedonian outpost in Illyria on the ar- 
rival of the Roman army there in Septem- 
ber, 200. Since this view both implicitly 
and explicitly rejects that put forward by 
A. H. MeDonald and me in 1937 and 
developed in the earlier part of this paper, 
it will be necessary to examine some of the 
arguments adduced in its support. 

In a well-known passage (xiii. 3. 7) 
Polybius asserts that in the second cen- 
tury B.c. “some slight traces of the an- 
cient principles of warfare survive among 
the Romans; for they make declarations 
of war, they very seldom use ambuscades, 
and they fight hand-to-hand at close quar- 
ters.”” This statement, it is suggested, is 
evidence that at the date when Polybius 
wrote “from the ancient system of formal 
war-making there remained only the sol- 
emn declaration of hostilities.’’!® Closer 
examination shows this view to rest upon 
a misunderstanding of Polybius’ argu- 
ment. In this chapter, starting out from 


144 CP, XL (1945), 137-48 (referred to below under 
its author’s name alone). Formerly (Rev. phil., LXI 
[1935], 173), Bickerman had argued that the famous 
interview between M. Aemilius Lepidus and Philip V 
at Abydus in 200 s.c. was not a declaration of war but 
an example of the traditional denuntiatio belli, which 
had to be followed by a senatus consultum and a war- 
vote of the centuries. The chronological difficulties im- 
plicit in this view (cf. JRS, X XVII [1937], 194, n. 92) 
have led to its modification, though Bickerman still 
has ‘‘some doubts’’ (p. 139, n. 25), and suggests that 
xara Tods Katpois rovrovs in Polyb. xvi. 34. 1 is merely 
a transitional phrase, and that, in fact, Lepidus’ in- 
terview with Philip took place shortly after the begin- 
ning of the siege of Abydus rather than about the time 
of its fall. See, further, below, n. 26. 


16 Bickerman, pp. 138-39. 
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an example of Philip V’s treachery, Po- 
lybius goes on to discuss the practice of 
of dapxaio—obviously Greeks—who en- 
tered into a convention not to use secret 
missiles or those discharged from a dis- 
tance,!® and who preceded both wars and 
battles by formal declarations (rovs aoné- 
uous . . . mpovAeyov Kal Tras maxas... Kal 
tovs Tomous). Nowadays, he continues, this 
is considered poor generalship; but of 
this dpxaia atpeots mepi ta modeuxa the 
Romans alone still maintain traces, for 
they declare war, seldom use ambuscades, 
and fight at close quarters. 

Clearly there is no reference here to the 
details of fetial procedure. The words ros 
mo\éuous mpovNeyor are of general applica- 
tion and do not connote the indictio belli 
to the exclusion of the rerum repetitio and 
the denuntiatio.!” Nor do they indicate the 
use of fetiales rather than senatorial 
legati:'* Polybius was not concerned with 
such niceties. The fact that rpodéyew gov- 
erns waxas and rémous as well as zodéuous 
shows that Polybius is not using it as a 
technicus terminus (= indicere) at all; and 
the dpxaia aipeots mepi Tra modeuka is 
Greek, not Roman. We may not, there- 
fore, quote this passage for any detailed 
discussion of the fetial procedure of the 
second century. 

Further arguments are also adduced for 
assuming an excessive decrepitude in the 
ius fetiale at this time. The rerum repetitio, 

16 Strabo x. 1. 12, c. 448 refers to this convention 


made by the cities of Euboea at the time of the Lelan- 
tine War. 


17 As Bickerman implies, when he continues (p. 
139): ‘‘ Accordingly [italics mine], the annalistic narra- 
tive [in Livy] ... duly notes the indictio belli at its 
chronological place but does not mention any solemn 
denuntiatio belli.’” No conclusions are to be drawn from 
this argumentum ex silentio. 


18 Cf. Wissowa, op. cit., p. 554: “*. . . langer hielt 
sich die Titigkeit der Fetialen beim Abschluss des 
foedus, am lingsten bei der formalen Kriegser- 
klirung.’’ As evidence for the last point Wissowa 
quotes this passage of Polybius; he, too, is taking 
apxaia alpeocs wepi ra woNeutxad aS a reference to the Ro- 
man ius fetiale, 








18 F. W. WALBANK 


it is argued, had by 200 B.c. “evolved into 
an exchange of embassies with proposals 
and counterproposals; accordingly the 
Senate could dispense with a final denun- 
tiatio belli.”!® There is, in fact, no reason 
whatever to assume that the exchanges of 
embassies which preceded, for example, 
the war with Antiochus were a substitute 
for the formal rerum repetitio; and it is 
only necessary to read the account of the 
interview at Carthage in 218 or that at 
Abydus in 200?° to see that on both occa- 
sions the senatorial legati presented spe- 
cific demands for satisfaction, failing 
which war would ensue. This can hardly 
be anything other than the rerum repetitio; 
and, as I have shown elsewhere,”! the re- 
jection of this rerum repetitio is followed 
immediately by a denuntiatio belli, which 
has the full force of a declaration of war 
because the conditional authorization of 
the senate and people has already been 
obtained.” 


18 In support of this view Bickerman mentions (p. 
138, n. 16) the ‘‘final mission sent to Perseus of Mace- 
don" early in 172 ‘tad res repetendas . . . renuntian- 
damque amicitiam”’ (Livy [A] xlii. 25. 1-12). The en- 
voys subsequently reported that owing to Perseus’ re- 
fusal to accept the Roman demands, ‘‘se amicitiam et 
societatem renuntiasse”’ (25. 12). But (a) this passage 
has been recognized to be an annalistic fabrication 
since the time of Nissen, Kritische Untersuchungen 
tiber die Quellen der vierten und fiinften Dekade des 
Livius (1863), pp. 246-47; cf. A. Heuss, Die vélker- 
rechtlichen Grundlagen der rémischen Aussenpolitik in 
republikanischer Zeit (1933), pp. 50-51; Walbank, 
JRS, XXXI (1941), 90, n. 60; (6) without entering 
here into the vexed question of amicitia, one may note 
that amicitiae renuntiatio is quite distinct from both 
denuntiatio belli and indictio belli, for in Livy (A) 
xxxvi. 3. 8 the fetiales are asked whether ‘‘prius socie- 
tas et amicitia eis (= Aetolis) renuntianda esset quam 
bellum indicendum.”’ 

20 See above, n. 12. 

21. JRS, XXVII (1937), 194; XX XI (1941), 87 ff. 

22 In effect the denuntiatio belli is now the declara- 
tion of war, though the term indictio belli was still 
officially reserved for the traditional ceremony of 
throwing the bloodstained spear. But there is little 
doubt that the term indictio belli often came to be used 
to denote the new type of denuntiatio (as I suspect it is 
in Livy [A] xxxi. 8. 4; see the next note). Certainly 
Livy uses it inaccurately in two places to describe the 
older type of denuntiatio, which had still to be fol- 
lowed by the decision of senate and people (i. 32. 5, 9; 
vii. 32. 1-2). Bickerman attributes to Holleaux and 


Dr. Bickerman, however, insists that 
the meeting at Abydus was inconclusive. 
“Lepidus’ protest was simply an enlarged 
renewal*® of the note transmitted in 
Athens, and the war was voted in Rome 
about the time of the colloquy in Abydus 
and independently of its outcome. ... An 
ultimatum was thought unnecessary.’”4 
This view is contradicted by Polybius 
xvi. 35. After (but clearly not very long 
after) the fall of Abydus, an Achaean em- 
bassy reached Rhodes and begged the 
people to come to terms with Philip. 
(Rhodes had, of course, been at war with 
Macedon since the campaigns of 201.) 
However, the Roman legati promptly 


me the view that the ultimatum delivered to Ni- 
canor at Athens (Polyb. xvi. 27. 1-3) was the denun- 
tiatio and that delivered at Abydus the indictio (p. 
139). This was Holleaux’s view (CAH, VIII, 164), 
but it is not mine. In JRS, XXVII (1937), 195 (ef. 
Philip V of Macedon [1940], p. 131), I have shown that 
the interview with Nicanor was an irregular and un- 
authorized démarche—unauthorized because, owing to 
an unfortunate hitch in the comitia, it had been de- 
livered before the carrying of the war-motion by the 
centuries. 


23 The Abydus ultimatum contained new clauses in 
favor of Ptolemy, Athens, and Rhodes, who were not 
mentioned in that delivered to Nicanor; therefore, 
Bickerman argues (cf. Rev. phil., LXI [1935], 173), the 
later interview cannot be a declaration of war, since 
‘‘the subsequent stages of a declaration of war (testatio, 
denuntiatio, indictio belli) should have the same scope 
as the rerum repetitio and refer to it.’’ In fact, the 
testatio and the denuntiatio belli are identical (cf. Livy 
i. 32. 9 [testatio]; x. 12; Cic. De re pub. ii. 17 [denuntia- 
tio belli)); and the indictio was traditionally the cere- 
monial throwing of a spear (cf. Livy x. 45. 7), though 
later it became confused with the denuntiatio belli. 
Hence, it is difficult to see how they can have the same 
scope, except in so far as all three terms are used of 
the same action. Moreover, Bickerman is here ignor- 
ing the change in procedure by which the denuntiatio 
had become the effective declaration of war; and 
though he argues (p. 139) that ‘‘as a matter of fact, 
the indictio belli was conveyed to a Macedonian post 
in Illyria when a Roman army had crossed the Adriat- 
ic about mid-September 200,” this is pure surmise; 
according to Livy (A) xxxi. 8. 4 (which he quotes), 
the senate instructed the consul to send whomsoever 
he thought fit ‘‘ex eis qui extra senatum essent . . . ad 
bellum indicendum”’; but this will refer to the sending 
of Lepidus to Abydus, for, as we saw in the last note, 
Livy is liable to confuse the denuntiatio and the indic- 
tio belli (with which it had now virtually coalesced), 
and in 200 Lepidus was not yet a senator (JRS, 
XXVIT [1937], 195-96). 


24 Bickerman, p. 139. 
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came forward (éreNovtwv) and urged the 
Rhodians yA roretoOar dcadvoers rpds Pidur- 
mov avev ‘Pwyaiwy, whereupon the Rho- 
dians resolved to stand by Rome. It is 
difficult to see how the Rhodians could 
make peace avev ‘Pwyuaiwy unless the Ro- 
mans were themselves already at war 
with Philip; and indeed, Lepidus had 
stated to Philip at Abydus that yu Bovdo- 
pevy meBapxetv éroinws braptev tov mpds 
‘Pwuaiovs modeuov. Finally, the complete 
parallelism in the course of the interviews 
at Carthage in 238/7 and 218 and at 
Abydus in 200?° confirms the view that, 
from the time of Lepidus’ last words to 
Philip, Rome and Macedon were at war.” 


25 See above, n. 12. 


26 Bickerman (p. 139) sees yet a further objection 
in the fact that the fetiales were consulted as to 
whether the indictio belli should be delivered to Philip 
in person or not (Livy [A] xxxi. 8. 3): ‘‘this would have 
been superfluous if Lepidus had been sent to make the 
declaration to the king himself.’’ But this difficulty is 
caused by Bickerman’s chronology, which/makes the 
war-vote and Lepidus’ visit to Abydus coincide. If the 
war-measure was passed by the centuries late in July, 
Lepidus could have heard of the instructions of the 
fetiales a month later, in time to sail north to Abydus 
and deliver the declaration of war at the beginning of 
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We must therefore conclude that the 
meeting at Abydus ended with a denuntia- 
tio belli initiating a state of war between 
Rome and Macedon. The modified pro- 
cedure was carried out in full, and it is 
incorrect to say that “an ultimatum was 
thought unnecessary because Philip did 
not answer the note handed over in 
Athens but continued his aggressions, by 
his conduct breaking peace and friend- 
ship with Rome.”’?’ This interpretation of 
events is unacceptable because it does not 
take account of the conditional nature of 
the war-vote of the centuries, as a result 
of which, from the middle of the third 
century, the denuntiatio belli had become 
the effective declaration of war. 
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September (cf. Philip V, pp. 315-16). It is only by 
rejecting Polybius’ dating of Lepidus’ visit to Abydus 
(see above, n. 14) that it can be made to coincide with 
the war-motion. Naturally, no conclusions are to be 
drawn from Dio in Zonar. ix. 15. 2: éwei pndév dv éxerat- 
teTo éxparre, Tov wodEpov épndicarTo. 


27 Bickerman, p. 139. 


EPICTETUS AND THE TYRANT 


CHESTER G. STARR, JR. 


HROUGHOUT the Discourses of Epic- 

tetus one of the most common 

themes is that of the tyrant. To 
prove this point it is not necessary to 
count exactly how many times the word 
“tyrant” appears; as one riffles the pages 
of the Discourses, the baleful figure of the 
unjust ruler arises again and again. The 
appearance of the concept is not remark- 
able, for the tyrant was a stock ogre of 
Stoic thought—indeed, of all ancient 
thought. Still, there were tyrants and ty- 
rants: some were mere shadows imagined 
by their authors to typify the unjust ruler; 
in other works the tyrants were more or 
less directly modeled on historical figures. 
The tyrant who appears so frequently in 
Epictetus is of the latter class, a real per- 
son and not an image created for the sake 
of the argument. He is, in brief, Domitian. 

This fact has not, in my judgment, been 
sufficiently observed by students either 
of the emperor Domitian or of the philoso- 
pher Epictetus. Yet surely the thought of 
Epictetus arose out of the age of Domitian 
and mirrors it; more than this, I hope to 
show that in the Discourses the state of 
mind of those men who were politically 
conscious toward the end of the first cen- 
tury finds its greatest illumination. It is 
not too much to say that a primary mo- 
tive in the teaching of Epictetus was to 
free man from the fear of force. 

As presented by our ancient literary 
sources, the reign of Domitian (81-96) 
was one of terror. Nowadays we can draw 
on other evidence and can see that the 
reign was one of considerable material 
progress within the boundaries of the Em- 
pire and of energetic defense of those fron- 


{CuassicaL PurtoLoey, XLIV, January, 1949] 20 


tiers against serious threats from without.! 
This progress may be granted, but unless 
in the pride of our discoveries we are to be 
callously materialistic, we cannot overlook 
the terror. The politically inactive ele- 
ments of the Empire throve under Domi- 
tian, but those circles which played a part 
in the government of the state suffered 
severely in the later years of the reign 
through judicial murder, exile, confisca- 
tion of property, and general insecurity of 
position and life. The causes of this op- 
pression were various. Partly the morose 
character of the ruler, long pushed aside 
in favor of his genial brother Titus, was 
responsible, for Domitian could not feel 
himself loved either within or without his 
immediate family. He had, moreover, a 
clear conception of his position as mon- 
arch and consistently strove to make him- 
self an autocrat. The conflict between this 
policy and the principles of the Augustan 
principate, as restored by his father Ves- 
pasian, could only bring serious trouble, 
which Domitian met head-on with calcu- 


lated cruelty. The most violent phases of 


the terror started in 89, as a result of the 
attempted revolt of the governor of Upper 
Germany, L. Antonius Saturninus; there- 
after heads of the politically prominent 
began to roll in Rome. In 95 the emperor’s 
innocuous cousin, Flavius Clemens, was 
executed, and by 96 no one could feel him- 
self safe; then the safety valve of despot- 
ism came into play, for on September 16 
Domitian was assassinated. 

During his reign Domitian was not con- 

1M. P. Charlesworth in Cambridge Ancient His- 
tory, XI (Cambridge, 1936), 22—45, with bibliography; 


Stéphane Gsell, Essai sur le régne de l’empereur 
Domitien (Paris, 1894). 
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tent merely to remove hostile political fig- 
ures or to drive the independent into re- 
tirement. The intensity of his program 
forced him to the further step of trying to 
control thought and general action, at 
least in Rome; thus he became censor for 
life and instituted numerous moral re- 
forms. In addition to such positive action 
he also engaged in suppression both of 
Christians and of pagan dissidents. The 
rising young sophist Dio of Prusa was 
barred about 84 from Rome and his native 
Bithynia, in part because of his friendship 
with a condemned person (Flavius Sabi- 
nus) but also, one may suspect, because 
of his independent attitude. In 88-89 
Domitian is reputed to have banished 
philosophers and astrologers from Rome.? 
In and after 93 three prominent members 
of the philosophical opposition in the 
Senate—Helvidius Priscus the younger, 
Junius Arulenus Rusticus, and Herennius 
Senecio—were executed, the latter two for 
writing the praises of the Stoic saints, 
Thrasea and Helvidius Priscus the el- 
der. Christians and Jews alike suffered 
throughout the last years of Domitian; 
and in 95 he expelled all philosophers not 
only from Rome but also from Italy, a 
step which indicates that he was having 
considerable difficulty in gaining control 
of men’s minds and that he felt the spoken 
or silent criticism of the philosophers 
dangerous. Presumably at this time the 
ex-slave Epictetus, then in his forties, 


2 Charlesworth, CAH, XI, 27, accepts the expul- 
sion of 88-89, as reported by Eusebius, but it must 
remain dubious. Epictetus, for instance, did not leave 
Rome until 95. E. V. Arnold, Roman Stoicism (Cam- 
bridge, 1910), who places the retirement of Epictetus 
to Nicopolis in 89 on p. 120, later (p. 401) corrects 
himself by putting it at the time of the condemnation 
of Senecio. 

On the opposition under Domitian cf. Gsell, op. 
cit., pp. 238-86; Samuel Dill, Roman Society from 
Nero to Marcus Aurelius (London, 1905), especially 
pp. 34, 52-57; Hans von Arnim, Leben und Werke des 
Dio von Prusa (Berlin, 1898), pp. 223-34. More gen- 
erally, Gaston Boissier, L’Opposition sous les Césars$ 
(Paris, 1892); Harald Fuchs, Der geistige Widerstand 
gegen Rom in der antiken Welt (Berlin, 1938). 
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went to Nicopolis in Epirus, where he 
taught down to his death early in the 
reign of Hadrian.* 

As a result of his activities Domitian 
left a most distinct imprint on literature. 
In his earlier years, when he was excluded 
from a role in the government, he had en- 
gaged in literary composition of sorts; 
when he became emperor, he instituted 
the Capitoline games with literary as well 
as athletic contests, and at his Alban villa 
we hear of an annual literary contest in 
honor of Minerva. Martial, Statius, and 
Quintilian received official patronage. The 
work turned out by these authors to- 
gether with Silius Italicus and others un- 
der Domitian is impressive at least in 
quantity; through it there runs a vein of 
most direct adulation, even in the judi- 
cious Quintilian, which is certainly not 
accidental. 

During his life he had adulation; on his 
death, vilification. In the latter can be 
seen the type of imprint his tyranny had 
left; the vigor with which it is expressed 
shows how deeply Roman thinkers had 
been stirred. So after his death Pliny the 
younger and Dio of Prusa, the latter es- 
pecially, explored the differences between 
tyranny and true kingship in various ora- 
tions which appear platitudinous to us; 
but it must be remembered that they were 
delivered before the emperor Trajan. The 
line of thought in both orators is the same: 
the principate is accepted, but the all- 
powerful princeps is placed in his position 
by God to work for the benefit of his sub- 


3 Epictetus was born about a.p. 50. On his career 
and influence generally cf. the Loeb translation by 
W. A. Oldfather (London, 1926) with an excellent 
introduction; and also his exhaustive Contributions 
toward a Bibliography of Epictetus (Urbana, 1927). 

The date of 95 for the expulsion has been estab- 
lished by Walter Otto, ‘‘Zur Lebensgeschichte des 
jiingeren Plinius,’’ Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1919, No. 10, pp. 43-50; 
and “Zur Pritur des jiingeren Plinius,’’ ibid., 1923, 
No. 4. For the event cf. Pliny Ep. iii. 11; Aulus 
Gellius xv. 11. 4-5; Suet. Domit. 10. 3; Dio Ixvii. 13. 3. 
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jects, who are not slaves but freemen. So 
too a reformed Martial and Juvenal 
poured scorn on the adulation of Domi- 
tian and on the eccentricities of his rule. 
By his experiences under Domitian, the 
histcrian Tacitus was led to explore the 
root and growth of the principate, but the 
exploration was often warped by his own 
memories of the recent tyrant. 

Strangely enough, no one has coupled 
{pictetus with this group of post-Domiti- 
anic thinkers; yet in his Discourses as 
transmitted to us by his devoted disciple 
Arrian we have a most valuable reflection 
of the reaction to Domitian’s system. Be- 
fore proceeding, however, to an analysis of 
the Discourses it is first necessary to con- 
sider the intermediary through whom we 
know the thought of the master. That is, 
in reporting the talks and observations of 
his teacher Epictetus, did Arrian stress 
certain aspects, including perhaps the role 
of the tyrant? 

To this question we may safely return 
a negative answer. Arrian professes to 
give the very words of Epictetus, and the 
fact that the Discourses are in Koine rath- 
er than in Attic Greek (the dialect of his 
other works) lends credence to his state- 
ment; again, the vigor and general con- 
sistency of the presentation seem clearly 
to reflect the voice of the master. Still, 
Arrian may have arranged and selected 
the Discourses. Some scholars see a few 
traces of such arrangement; others do not. 
I am impressed by the fact that Book i 
opens with a consideration of freedom and 
closes with a peroration to that man who, 
having learned that externals do not mat- 
ter, can face the tyrant in his palace with- 
out fear. Here we may have an effort by 
Arrian to shape the material, but it does 
not go far; in the other books one cannot 
see any sort of coherent organization or 
deliberate placing, unless Arrian put as 
the last chapter in the work the discourse 
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“to those who lightly talk about their own 
affairs” as an enduring warning. The Dis- 
courses appear in the main to be in the 
order in which the youthful Arrian took 
them down, perhaps in the years 113-17, 
from his loved teacher;* and in them the 
themes of the tyrant and of freedom ap- 
pear repeatedly as an integral part of 
Epictetus’ scheme of thought. If Arrian 
actually emphasized the themes in the 
organization of Book i, I am inclined to 
think he did so largely because Epictetus 
so emphasized these subjects; when left 
to his own devices, as in the Encheiridion, 
Arrian tended to play down rather than to 
stress tyranny. 

What then was Epictetus’ scheme of 
thought? Students of Stoic philosophy 
agree that he followed closely his teacher 
Musonius Rufus and linked on to the 
older Stoa.® All things are good, evil, or 
else indifferent. The basis of this tripartite 
division is our moral purpose (conscience 
or soul) : good and evil exist only inside it, 
for all things outside our moral purpose, 
externals not under our control, are indif- 
ferent. Thus the body, made of clay, a 
trammel which is bound to die, is unim- 
portant; but reason or the power to make 
correct use of sense-impressions is given to 
us by God, and to us alone of all living 
things. ‘God has brought man into the 
world to be a spectator of Himself and of 
His works, and not merely a spectator, but 
also an interpreter” (i. 6. 19). While the 
world is thus one of providence (pronoia), 
still we are creatures of free will; God has 
created us and given us a part of himself 

4On the composition of the Discourses cf. Karl 
Hartmann, ‘‘Arrian und Epiktet,’’ Neue Jahrbiicher, 
XV (1905), 248-75; also Théodore Colardeau, Etude 
sur Epictéte (Paris, 1903), pp. 28-31. The dates are 
those of Hartmann (Christ, followed by Schmid, es- 


sentially agrees); others would place Arrian’s study 
at Nicopolis a few years later. 

5 Therein lies his value as an exponent of Stoic 
thought, a point developed in Adolf Bonhdffer, 
Epictet und die Stoa (Stuttgart, 1890); Die Ethik des 
Stoikers Epictet (Stuttgart, 1894). 




















without constraint. ‘““He has put the whole 


matter under our control without reserv- 
ing even for Himself any power to prevent 
or hinder” (i. 6. 40). We are free, even as 
he; but our mission is to learn that God 
controls all and to bring our will into har- 
mony with what happens. If we are suc- 
cessful, we shall no longer be affected by 
externals, such as wealth, poverty, disease, 
tyranny; nor shall we be affected by what 
happens to our body. Our life will be free 
from perturbation and fear.® 

The doctrine was old. Epictetus gave it 
no startling applications or new twists, no 
weighty support by learned references. 
Whence then came his significance, his 
widespread popularity, his fire? It is not 
merely a question of an intensity given 
him by his native Phrygia, nor of the zeal 
of an ex-slave; rather the value of his 
teaching lies in the fact that he was think- 
ing through the world’s purpose now. His 
examples arose from real life around him, 
from children, from the market place, 
from the school itself. References to his- 
tory are few, but those which he gives he 
mostly draws from events of the past 
generation or two, not from distant myth 
like the poets nor from events before the 
beginning of the principate like the rheto- 
ricians. Dio of Prusa (Orat. xxi. 11) notes 
that under the Empire a writer was ex- 
pected to cull his examples from ancient 
times. This feeling that nothing of signifi- 
cance occurred after the reign of Augus- 
tus, the philosopher Epictetus rejected, as 
indeed he must if his teaching were to ap- 
peal to the scions of the imperial aristoc- 
racy who formed a large part of his classes 
at Nicopolis. Destined like Arrian for that 
career of public service and molding of 
public opinion which was characteristic 
of the upper classes, they were planning 


6Cf. i. 1, i. 4. 18-21, i. 6, ii. 14. 8, iii. 3. 10, iv. 1. 
104. Quotations from the Discourses are in the transla- 
tion by W. A. Oldfather, by permission of the Harvard 
University Press. 
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to go out into the world as it then existed 
and wanted from their teacher an ethical 
foundation to support them in the 
troubles and temptations of actual life.” 
So, too, such adults as the procurator of 
Epirus (iii. 4), a corrector of the free cities 
(iii. 7), and an aristocrat later to be 
praefectus annonae (i. 10), who appear in 
the Discourses as seeking his advice. Epic- 
tetus was above all a teaching philosopher, 
and his teaching must have been tailored 
to or at least absorbing to his audience, 
composed of the politically conscious ele- 
ments of the Empire. 

What Epictetus then gave to his stu- 
dents was the Stoic doctrine, very much 
as Musonius and Seneca had given it in 
the past two generations; but the empha- 
sis of Epictetus was subtly different from 
that of his predecessors. He was not con- 
cerned with death and wealth, as was the 
aging, wealthy Seneca; nor did he echo 
Musonius’ idealism and humanitarianism 
in discoursing on social relationships. The 
issue before Epictetus was at once higher 
and narrower, that of freedom. By Old- 
father’s count, the concept of freedom ap- 
pears some one hundred and thirty times 
in Epictetus, or six times as frequently as 
in the New Testament.* Epictetus’ doc- 
trine of freedom was again that of the 
Stoa, and we can parallel much of what he 
says in Seneca or in Musonius;? still, in 
Epictetus the doctrine appears with a 


7 Colardeau, op. cit., pp. 171-203, puts this very 
well. 
8 Loeb ed., I, xvii. 


®On this fact Colardeau observes (p. 55): ‘‘Est-ce 
l’effet indirect du régime politique? Toujours est-il 
que c’est sous le despotisme impérial et & l’6poque des 
persecutions que le stoicisme met le plus nettement 
en lumiére la liberté intérieure de l’individu.’’ Of all 
those who have written on Epictetus, Colardeau 
feels most clearly the political background (note also 
his brief remark on the tyrant, p. 9). 

On freedom from externals (especially the body) 
in Seneca cf. De const. 5. 3-4, 19. 2; Epp. mor. 28. 8, 
37. 3-4, 65. 22, 85. 28, 92.33. On Musonius cf. Frag. 9 
in the excellent edition by Cora E. Lutz, ‘‘Musonius 
Rufus ‘The Roman Socrates,’’’ Yale Classical 
Studies, X (1947), 3-147. 
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greater intensity than in any other Stoic. 
Freedom lies within the individual; the 
ills of the world cannot assail that inner 
freedom. What are the ills he had in mind? 
They were not death or disease; nor, 
though Epictetus had been a slave, does 
he emphasize the social ailments arising 
from slavery. Possibly he preferred not to 
dwell on his own memories of slavery; at 
any rate his students were not of the type 
to be interested in the problems of a slave. 
Epictetus’ depth of feeling about freedom 
may indeed have come from his own per- 
sonal background, but it was transmuted 
in the Discourses as a result of his later 
life; time and time again the question is 
one of freedom not from a master but from 
a tyrant, or from Caesar in the Epictetian 
phraseology. 

Who is Caesar? Depending on the con- 
text, the term refers to Nero, Domitian, 
or even Vespasian; at times it connotes 
simply the ruler in the abstract and so is 
devoid of any ethical aspects.'® Very fre- 
quently, however, Caesar is considered as 
a tyrant and not merely the tyrant of 
philosophical and rhetorical theory, the 
sort that rhetorical students killed off in 
chorus. The very fact that Epictetus uses 
the term “Caesar” rather than “tyrant” 
limits the concept, and when we examine 
in a moment the attributes of Caesar as 
tyrant we shall see that they are far from 
vague. There can be no doubt that Epic- 
tetus formed his concept of Caesar from 
actual experience of tyranny; this tyranny 
must obviously have been the rule of 
Domitian, even though the philosopher 
mentions Domitian only once (ii. 7. 8) by 
name. On the death of the last of the 
Flavians, his statues were torn down and 
his name condemned; there was no reason 
to undo his damnation by referring to him 
explicitly, nor was Epictetus interested in 
Domitian as a person. So the Caesar of the 


10 Hartmann, op. cit., pp. 263-65, gives examples, 


Discourses appears only rarely in the dress 
or custom of that ruler, as when Epictetus 
dismisses the deification of the ruler or 
scorns kissing his feet." 

Epictetus, it must be remembered, pre- 
sumably never saw the Rome of Nerva or 
Trajan; even twenty years after his ban- 
ishment he was still visualizing Rome 
(i. 24. 3) as of Domitian’s day. The 
Caesar of his remarks is in accordance 
therewith; distilled out of the reign of 
Domitian, he possesses essentially the 
characteristics of tyrannical force. Unlike 
his teacher Musonius, Epictetus had noth- 
ing at all to say about the attributes of a 
good ruler.” He was preaching a philoso- 
phy evolved out of the bitter days under 
Domitian and designed to fit his pupils for 
life in imperial Rome as he knew it. Indeed, 
even under Trajan who could feel secure 
about the future? The air of the current 
reign might appear more liberal, but men 
like Juvenal and Tacitus realized that the 
actual power of the ruler remained as great 
as ever. 

In the Discourses the danger from Cae- 
sar looms up as very real, especially to a 
member of the upper classes, who could 
not expect merely to be scourged for a 
foolish mistake. “How can he expect to 
get off as well as that? But as befits so 
great a man, a friend of Caesar, he is 
afraid he will lose his head.’’!* Even lesser 
people might get into trouble; Epictetus 
tells the famous story of the disguised 
soldier spies in Rome, who sat down be- 

1 Deification, iv. 1. 61. Foot kissing, iv. 1. 17; ef. 
Pliny Paneg. 24. 2; Martial x. 72. On damnatio 


memoriae Cf. Friedrich Vittinghoff, Der Staatsfeind in 
der rémischen Kaiserzeit (Speyer, 1936). 

12 Note Musonius’ address on kingship, delivered 
to a Syrian king, in Frag. 8 (Lutz, op. cit.). Cf. also 
Frag. 23: How can we indict tyrants, says Musonius, 
when we are worse than they are? We have the same 
impulses but not the same opportunity to indulge 
them. This broad compassion of a man who had suf- 
fered under Nero is not to be found in Epictetus. 

Seneca takes up the characteristics of a good ruler 
in De clementia, addressed in fearful hope to Nero. 


iv. 1. 46-48; cf. ii. 6. 20, iii. 22. 29. 
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side one and encouraged abuse of Caesar, 
“and the next thing is—you are led off to 
prison in chains.’’!* Pressure from Caesar 
came in two ways, in punishment and in 


temptation. Though Epictetus insists 
punishment can affect only the body, he 
admits that it takes various unpleasant 
forms which make most people tremble. 
In numerous places in the Discourses he 
lists, separately or together, such forms as 
death by beheading or the cross, torture, 
fettermg, imprisonment, disrepute, and 
exile.© In the last-named punishment a 
man might merely be forbidden to see 
Rome or Italy, or he might be specifically 
ordered to a place like the miserable island 
of Gyara (Gyaros) in the Aegean Sea. 
Epictetus names Gyara several times, and 
not merely as a geographical point;!® one 
may suspect that when he did so a shiver 
ran down the back of his Roman auditor, 
a reflex much like that in Hitlerite Europe 
when one mentioned Dachau or Buchen- 
wald. On reading Epictetus, however, a 
modern cannot but feel that his age has 
progressed considerably over the ancient 
world, for, in reconciling his hearers to the 
possibility of dying before a tyrant, the 
veteran of Domitian’s age comments that 
such a death is much quicker than many 
a natural one—that the sword is more 
rapid than a fever. One could hardly 
have given such encouragement to persons 
liable to the living hell of a modern con- 
centration camp.” 

Almost as prominent in the Discourses 
as the punishments are the temptations 

Miv. 13. 5; cf. iii. 4. 8 (Caesar is informed of all). 
In iv. 1. 96 Epictetus may be alluding to the difficulty 


of a Roman subject in getting away from Caesar’s 
vengeance, 

6 E.g., i. 1. 18-24, 4. 24, 11. 33, 18. 17, 19. 7-9, 
29. 5-6, 30. 2, ji. 6. 18-19, 13. 22, 19. 18, iii. 8. 2, 24. 
29, iv. 1. 60 and 132-37. 

16{, 25. 20, ii. 6. 22, iii. 24. 100 ff., iv. 4. 34. 

17ji. 6. 17-19. Under Nero, friends accompanied 
Musonius Rufus to Gyara (Lutz, op. cit., pp. 14-15); 
this kindness may no longer have been permitted 
under Domitian. 
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and pressures of court life, which are neat- 
ly summed up in the story (i. 10) of the 
noble Roman who had been exiled and 
was now recalled. As he left, he told Epic- 
tetus he was going back to a life of peace 
and quiet, and he indignantly rejected 
the philosopher’s skeptical suggestion that 
when he caught a whiff of Rome he would 
forget his protestations. But before he 
reached Rome letters from Caesar met 
him, he forgot his resolutions, and there- 
after he busily piled up one property after 
another in state service, rising to be 
praefectus annonae. So it went with others. 
If the rewards of this life were to be gained 
by truckling to imperial despotism, then 
men bent the knee and bent it not only to 
the tyrant but also to the tyrant’s serv- 
ants, even to his slaves. Most men sold 
themselves to money, to a mistress, to a 
tyrant; and the “handsomest and sleekest 
slavery” was that of the senator, who is 
scornfully dismissed as unwilling to say 
what he thinks “‘while within his breast 
his judgment shouts loudly.’!® To such 
“Slaves” Epictetus gave advice in a pow- 
erful passage: if you have sold yourself, 
then know you have done so and do not 
cry over it. Be a slave and grovel in your 
beatings, or be free and endure them until 
you die.'® To sum up the whole argument 
on imperial pressure through control of 
externals, one may quote the following 
(iv. 1. 60) from the longest sermon in the 
Discourses, entitled “On Freedom”’: 


Look you, no one is afraid of Caesar him- 
self, but he is afraid of death, exile, loss of 
property, prison, disfranchisement. Nor does 
anyone love Caesar himself, unless in some 
way Caesar is a person of great merit; but we 
love wealth, a tribuneship, a praetorship, a 


18iv. 1. 40 and 139. Cf. i. 2. 11, 9. 7 and 26, 19. 
16-23, ii. 1. 28, iii. 7. 13, iv. 1. 148, 10. 20-21. 


19ji. 2. 10-13. Lincoln Steffens would have ap- 
preciated this passage, beside which Seneca De ira 
iii. 16. 1 is pallid. 
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consulship. When we love and hate and fear 
these things, it needs must be that those who 
control them are masters over us. 


If we do not love or fear externals, if 
we put our moral purpose first, then what? 
Then, shouts Epictetus, you are free. 
Within you is God; so your moral purpose 
cannot be constrained by externals. If you 
will, you are free. 


Yes, and to this God you also ought to 
swear allegiance, as the soldiers do to Caesar. 
They are but hirelings, yet they swear that 
they will put the safety of Caesar above every- 
thing. ... And what shall you swear? Never 
to disobey under any circumstances, never to 
prefer charges, never to find fault with any- 
thing God has given, never to let your will 
rebel when you have either to do or to suffer 
something that is inevitable. ... Out there 
men swear never to prefer another in honor 
above Caesar; but here we swear to prefer 
ourselves in honor above everything else.?° 


This passage is a remarkably clear 
statement of an essential opposition be- 
tween the individual and the state, and it 
is deliberately so meant. Epictetus, how- 
ever, has a good deal more to say on this 
crucial issue. In the first place freedom to 
him was an ethical rather than a political 
concept. Politically it was a passive thing. 
“Philosophy does not profess to secure for 
man any external possession.’”*! Rather, 
it taught man to accept all things content- 
edly and to understand the divine admini- 
stration of the world. Though this atti- 
tude secured for its holder internal peace 
and certainty, it did not lead to demo- 

204, 14. 15-17; ef. i. 14, 11-14, 17. 27-28, ii. 8. 20- 


214. 15. 2; ef. i. 12. 15-17, ii. 10. 3. The question of 
freedom in Epictetus has usually been canvassed from 
the ethical point of view, and particularly with the 
aim of determining whether the idea of freedom in 
Paul derives from the Stoa. Cf. among others 
Johannes Weiss, Die christliche Freiheit nach der 
Verkiindigung des Apostels Paulus (Gdttingen, 1902), 
who accepts the derivation; conira, P. Ernst Bismarck, 
Die Freiheit des Christen nach Paulus und die Freiheit 
des Weisen nach der jiingeren Stoa (Knechtsteden, 
1921). To Paul political freedom was likewise an 
external and so indifferent (Bismarck, op. cit., p. 130). 
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cratic thoughts. When Epictetus asked, 
“At this time is freedom anything but the 
right to live as we wish?” the answer was, 
“Nothing else.’’? To achieve his type of 
freedom, Epictetus could advise only a 
program of strict limitation of efforts to 
the moral purpose alone. As Oldfather 
noted, such a program would be inade- 
quate “for a highly organized society 
making toward an envisaged goal of gen- 
eral improvement’’—but under Domitian 
society could not have had such a goal.?8 

Although Epictetus stripped away a 
good deal of the apparent boldness of his 
doctrine by restricting his freedom to in- 
ternals, he saw that there was a distinct 
limit in external obedience to the tyrant. 
Caesar may do with our body as he wills, 
but he cannot make us think what he 
wills. He may threaten, he may cajole, he 
may even kill, but the victory is still ours: 
we can die rather than give up our be- 
liefs.24 This point is made repeatedly, for 
it was important to Epictetus’ scheme of 
thought. Nor was it a purely abstract con- 
clusion of a cloistered thinker; as we have 
seen, men were exiled and killed under 
Domitian for their thoughts. So, too, in 
recent years men have died for their 
thoughts and we today can appreciate the 
intensity with which Epictetus must have 
spoken. Even if we had no independent 
evidence of the tyranny under Domitian, 
we should be led to assume it from the line 
of argument followed by this philosopher. 

As for the beliefs for which men might 
have to die, Epictetus gives no hint of any 
deliberate political program. Some phi- 


22 ji. 1. 23. While Epictetus may have been think- 
ing specifically of his own times in so defining freedom, 
it must be remembered that exactly the same defini- 
tion appears in Cicero Paradozra Stoicorum 34. Epicte- 
tus also quotes ironically (iv. 1. 14) the shout of the 
Nicopolitans, ‘‘Yea, by the fortune of Caesar, we are 
free men.”’ 


23 Loeb ed., I, xvii. 


24 See i. 1. 22-25, 11. 33, 17. 21-28, 19. 7-9, 25. 13 
and 19-21, ii. 6. 1-3, iii. 22. 42, iv. 1. 69-75, 5. 34. 























losophers ran into trouble with the Flavi- 
ans for arguing that true kingsh p was not 
hereditary,” but in Epictetus it seems as- 
sumed that the ideal of an ethical, moral 
life which forbade assent to acts contrary 
to its standards was enough to bring 
trouble. In his Life of Apollonius (iv. 35) 
Philostratus put it well when he said 
Musonius was imprisoned “for the crime 
of being a sage.” 

Epictetus realized the obvious danger 
that men of public life following his phi- 
losophy could arrive at positions where 
they would be accused of civil disobedi- 
ence, especially after the record of Stoic 
opposition under the Flavians. He accept- 
ed the principate without question and, 
albeit ironically, the peace it had brought; 
he did not preach the doctrine of retire- 
ment which Seneca emphasized; and he 
clearly limited the content of freedom as 
in the following debate: 


Do you philosophers, then, teach us to 
despise our kings?—Far from it. Who among 
us teaches you to dispute their claim to the 
things over which they have authority? Take 
my paltry body, take my property, take my 
reputation, take those who are about me... . 
“Yes, but I wish to control your judgments 
also.”” And who has given you this authority? 
How can you have the power to overcome an- 
other’s judgment? “By bringing fear to bear 
upon him,” he says, “I shall overcome him.” 
You fail to realize that the judgment over- 
came itself, it was not overcome by something 
else; and nothing else can overcome moral 
purpose, but it overcomes itself .?6 


2M. I. Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History 
of the Roman Empire (Oxford, 1926), pp. 107-16. 


26 j. 29. 9-12. On the principate cf. iii. 13. 9, 22. 55. 
Epictetus engaged in none of the open criticism of 
imperial society which one may find in Seneca (De 
ira ii. 8-10); on the other hand, one will not discover 
in Epictetus such a general justification of the princi- 
pate as Seneca offers in De clem. i. 4. 

On retirement cf. iv. 4. 23, 7. 22-24. Since Epicte- 
tus was teaching youths likely to serve the state, he 
could hardly have taken Seneca’s point of view, which 
appears most clearly in Epp. mor. 19, 22, 68. 3-6. 
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Or again, in his sermon “Of Freedom 
from Fear,” Epictetus commences by ask- 
ing what makes the tyrant an object of 
fear. Someone says, his guards and their 
swords, and the chamberlains, and those 
who exclude persons who would enter. As 
Epictetus immediately shows, these at- 
tributes of power do not frighten a child, 
or a man who wants to die, or one who 
does not care whether he lives. 

Therefore, if madness can produce this atti- 
tude of mind toward the things which have 
just been mentioned, and also habit, as with 
the Galilaeans, cannot reason and demonstra- 
tion teach a man that God has made all things 
in the universe, and the whole universe itself, 
to be free from hindrance . . . ? (iv. 7. 6). 


Epictetus continues by pointing out once 
again that our moral purpose is free, but 
that externals are not. No one has authori- 
ty over him, for God has set him free. 
Since he does not fear the tyrant, he is not 
in awe of the ruler; but as one keeps the 
game going, so he will serve the ruler “so 
long as he commands me to do nothing 
foolish or unseemly.” 


Oh yes, but statements like these make men 
despise the laws.—Quite the contrary, what 
statements other than these make the men 
who follow them more ready to obey the laws? 
Law is not simply anything that is in the power 
of a fool. And yet see how these statements 
make us behave properly even toward these 
fools, because they teach us to claim against 
such persons nothing in which they can sur- 
pass us. They teach us to give way when it 
comes to our paltry body, to give way when 
it comes to our property, to our children, 
parents, brothers, to retire from everything, 
let everything go; they except only our judg- 
ments, and it was the will of Zeus also that 
these should be each man’s special possession.?’ 

Many a man has since found in his 
heart the same answer to a tyrant as Epic- 
tetus: to obey and to serve the state out- 


27iv. 7. 30, 33-35. In Seneca De benef. ii. 20. 2, 
and Epp. mor. 73, a different line of argument reaches 
the same conclusion. 
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wardly but to retain his inner freedom of 
thought. It is an answer which is generally 
inacceptable to a tyrant; by the compul- 
sion of his system the dictatorial ruler can- 
not be content with external obedience 
alone. Epictetus recognized this fact. He 
urged bending on externals but not on 
man’s moral purpose, and he himself was 
almost boastful (iii. 9. 18) of his very.inde- 
pendent attitude toward Caesar. Caesar 
too must die and can be unhappy; he may 
even be killed.?* If he judges a hypothetical 
syllogism incorrectly, it does not stand. 
And, most trenchant question of all, 
‘Does Caesar inside the palace bestow 
virtue and vice upon those who appear be- 
fore him?’’9 

The result of such an attitude as Epic- 
tetus advocates may be suicide in despair 
of the world, but Epictetus is against sui- 
cide (i. 9. 10-17) as a rule. The result may 
also be a true martyrdom for one of these 
solemn philosophers, engaged in silent 
criticism of the material world—the 
“stripe of red’ that stands out from the 
toga, as Epictetus put it in a favorite 
metaphor.*® On the question of martyr- 
dom Epictetus took very much the same 
stand as did the Christian leaders. He did 
not preach its possibility to the multitude 
and dissuaded his students from taking 
theatrical stands to provoke the judges— 
the cross will come anyway.*' Just as he, 

28 See i. 24. 15-18, 25. 22, ii. 5. 29, 6. 22, iii. 22. 30, 


iv. 1. 95; on tyrannicide, cf. the hint in iv. 7.31, which 
is not so strong as Seneca De clem. i. 26. 1-2. 

290i. 19. 17; cf. iii. 7. 31, 13. 9-12. Syllogism: i. 
29. 50-54. 

30j, 2, 12-18 (Agrippinus). The best picture of the 
philosopher's way of life is Encheiridion 33; cf. also 
the drawbacks of the career as sketched in iii. 15. 11- 
12 = Encheiridion 29. One cannot but wonder to what 
extent Epictetus’ students adhered to the unworldly 
way of life he advocated; then as now students un- 
doubtedly reacted enthusiastically against worldly 
conventions and shibboleths—and in middle age 
dully accepted the old ways of the world. 

31 ii. 2. 20. The major passages on martyrdom are 
i. 29 and iii. 24, on which Franz Dornseiff, ‘‘Der 
Martyrer: Name und _ Bewertung,’’ Archiv fiir 
Religionswissenschaft, XXII (1923/24), 133-53, has 
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like the Christian bishops, did not encour- 
age his followers to seek martyrdom, so he 
urged them to take it steadfastly if it 
came. If a philosopher were called to be 
witness to God, i.e., to stand up for the 
freedom of his moral purpose before the 
state, then “go you and bear witness for 
Me; for you are worthy to be produced by 
Me as a witness” (i. 29. 47). Let us, Epic- 
tetus dryly continued, have not old ex- 
amples but some martyrs from our own 
time. 


Do you practice how to die, how to be 
enchained, how to be racked, how to be 
exiled. Do all these things with confidence, 
with trust in Him who has called you to face 
them and deemed you worthy of this position, 
in which having once been placed you shall 
exhibit what can be achieved by a rational 
governing principle when arrayed against the 
forces that lie outside the province of the 
moral purpose (ii. 1. 38-39). 


One example of the martyr, whom Epic- 
tetus cites occasionally, is Helvidius 
Priscus the elder, executed under Vespa- 
sian for philosophic opposition to the 
state. The example of examples, how- 
ever, is Socrates, who is mentioned by 
Epictetus more than twice as frequently 
as any other person, and usually as a 
martyr executed by the state for his be- 
liefs. 

To sum up, Epictetus lived under 
Domitian’s tyranny. Both he and the 
politically conscious elements of the Em- 
pire felt the despotism keenly. Looking 
back after Domitian had fallen, Epicte- 
tus formulated out of the Stoic philosophy 
a system of thought designed to cover not 
only the ordinary questions of life under 
an autocratic government but also the 


some interesting remarks (pp. 137-39). The Christian 
attitude is nicely put in The Martyrdom of St. Poly- 
carp, Chap. 4. 


324, 2. 19-24, iv. 1. 123. 

















serious problems of tyranny—and who 
could tell when another tyrannical prin- 
ceps might appear? The reassurance he 
gave was the only possible one for the in- 
dividual face to face with arbitrary power 
—the tyrant may kill one’s body, but he 
cannot touch one’s mind (or soul). Or, in 
Stoic terminology, externals are indiffer- 
ent; only one’s moral purpose counts, and 
since it comes from God it must be free. 
Epictetus, more than any other Stoic, im- 
parted a religious air to his teaching 
through his devotion to the Stoic God; 
but, unlike the Christian martyrs dying 
at this time with perfect faith in Jesus 
Christ, no philosophical martyr could be 
buoyed up by belief in a future life: he 
died simply to show his faith in reason. 
The Christian Polycarp and the Stoic 
Helvidius were both martyrs demonstrat- 
ing their inner independence of the state, 
but how different was the purpose and 
meaning of that inner independence! 
Clearly Epictetus was concerned only 
with the individual living under the ty- 
rant. It was not his place to lecture Tra- 
jan on the attributes of a good ruler, nor 
was he interested in the historical develop- 
ment of the principate which had brought 
forth a Domitian. The personal charac- 
teristics of that ruler do not appear in the 
Discourses, but the essential flavor of the 
reign was distilled into its quintessence: 
punishment and temptation to secure not 
only external but even internal obedience 
to an autocrat. Under Nero the philoso- 
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pher Seneca was moving toward a position 
such as that which Epictetus took, but 
only in Epictetus and only as a result of 
Domitian’s rule do we find a fully formu- 
lated answer which the individual might 
give to the tyrant. 

The answer actually was not needed 
under the Good Emperors of the second 
century, one of whom was even to borrow 
in his Meditations from the Discourses of 
the ex-slave. Interesting in this respect is 
the brief manual or Encheiridion, which 
Arrian later drew from the Discourses for 
beginners in Stoic philosophy. Here we 
find the same doctrine on externals and on 
true freedom as abiding in our moral pur- 
pose, but the accent of the Discourses on 
tyranny and repression is totally lacking. 
The word “‘tyrant”’ does not appear in the 
Encheiridion; in its place are disease, 
death, poverty.*® The difference is not 
accidental. The Discourses were intended 
to tell what Epictetus said, and Epictetus 
was much concerned with the problem 
posed by Domitian. The Encheiridion, on 
the other hand, was intended as a general 
manual and was composed under Hadrian 
or later; in that era Arrian did not feel the 
need for advice on tyranny. The tone of 
the Encheiridion is a high indorsement of 
the spirit of the Good Emperors, just as 
the Discourses are really the most damn- 
ing monument of the reign of Domitian. 
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38 With two almost casual references to exile in 
chaps. 21 and 32. 
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VATES BIFORMIS! 


It is not likely that anything absolutely 
new can be added to the interpretation of this 
familiar poem, and I am quite prepared to be 
confronted with chapter and verse of someone 
who has anticipated the suggestion which I 
here present. Horace, it is widely held, has 
passed beyond the familiar figure of the poet as 
a bird of song, such as he employs elsewhere in 
reference to Varius or to Pindar, and, conceiv- 
ing of himself as actually transformed into a 
winged creature, has aimed at a realism be- 
yond the limits of good taste and that sobriety 
of judgment which we think of as typically 
Horatian. With this estimate I do not wholly 
disagree—professus grandia turget. But at one 
point in the ode, the transformation scene it- 
self, which bears the brunt of the charge of 
tactless realism, I venture to suggest that the 
poet’s meaning and intention has been missed. 
To what degree correction of it will affect final 
judgment of the poem as a whole each reader 
may decide. 

The poem is an epilogue, and upon the eve 
of his book’s going forth to future readers the 
poet dedicates it to Maecenas by addressing to 
him in figurative or allegorical conception a 
prophecy that his verses shall not die, but 
shall live in the mouths and memory of all 
men. Going beyond simile, he identifies him- 
self with his book, so that, like a bird, his song 
and himself are one. As if to make clear that 
this ambitious conception was something more 
than the familiar comparison of the poet to the 
flight of a bird, he proceeds after the opening 
words of prophecy to a scene of transformation 
itself. Here is the point at which commentators 
and translators have, as I think, gone astray: 


iam iam residunt cruribus asperae, etc. 


While the two preceding stanzas have referred 
throughout to the future, imminent to be sure 
(“neque in terris morabor longius’’) but defi- 
1 Horace Odes ii. 20. Part of a paper read before 
the New England Classical Association at Amherst, 
April 2, 1948. I am under special obligations to my 
friend and colleague, Professor A. H. Rice, fora learned 
survey of more recent discussion of this poem. 


nitely future, the transformation is repre- 
sented as present. Apparently, critics and 
translators have assumed that Horace here 
creates a specific concrete scene of him- 
self in the process of undergoing metamor- 
phosis, in the Ovidian manner, before the eyes 
of Maecenas and of us, the spectator-read- 
ers. The crude realism of the stanza so 
conceived is echoed from commentator to com- 
mentator, with invocation of Goethe’s ‘“furcht- 
bare Realitat” and other terms, while scarcely a 
translator can be found who conveys any other 
impression than that Horace becomes a swan 
before our eyes.? One almost wonders in what 
cygnine dialect the rest of the poem was 
spoken. 

But now, just as the opening stanzas are 
prophecy of an imminent future, so here, if 
Horace had presented the scene of transforma- 
tion not as present but as a part of that im- 
minent future, would the impression have been 
different? To me it seems that it would have 
removed not a little of the objection that has 
been felt. “Soon shall the change come upon 
me; soon shall I go forth to visit the remote 
places of the earth, ranging more widely than 
Icarus,” etc. One might even think that a 
prophetic picture of transformation may have 
been felt as essential to justify the opening 
prephecy. However, not to anticipate further 
imy argument, let me say that exactly such a 
portrayal, not of present transformation but of 
imaginative contemplation of its imminence, 
is what Horace means to express by the words 
iam iam residunt, ete. 

The implication of this meaning lies in the 
doubling of the particle iam with a present 
tense to convey a conception, actually at the 


2 Juster criticism would rest not so much on offen- 
sive realism as upon applying a motif suited to 
mythological story to a living present subject. Meta- 
morphosis is etiological and clears up the mystery 
between observed fact and how it came about; it is 
the popular science of a primitive imaginative people. 
Here these conditions are wanting, and the conceit 
offends probability: ég’ ols dmicrotper obx Hddue0a (Arist. 
Problem. 18. 10). See below, p. 31, ‘‘incredulus odi.” 
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moment unreal, as if real and present. Thus, 
for example, in addressing Pollio with lauda- 
tory words, Horace alludes to his history of the 
civil wars which he has been reading. The 
events are past, the writing is past, but Horace 
is moved by their presentation as if the scenes 
were present to eyes and ears: “iam nunc 
minaci murmure cornuum ... perstringis au- 
res... damfulgor armorum . . . terret equos.”’ 
This implication of tam nunc as an imaginary 
present is made plain in the next words: 
“audire magnos tam videor duces.’’ More com- 
monly this idiomatic usage refers to something 
future, but imminent (“rem proxime instan- 
tem atque ingruentem” [Boetticher]). So of 
Caesar in the year 49, Cicero at Formiae writes 
to Atticus (vii. 20): “at illum ruere nuntiant et 
iam tamque adesse” (“and is nearly on us’’). 
Or again (xvi. 9) “iam iamque video bellum” 
(“war is all but at hand”). A nice example is 
the Virgilian allegory of his literary ambition 
to celebrate Augustus in a future epic (Georg. 
iii. 10 ff.). Like our passage in this ode, it pro- 
ceeds from future plans to a vivid present 
fancy. He will bring the Muses captive from 
Helicon and build a temple beside the Mincius 
which Caesar shall occupy; games and contests 
shall be founded; he himself (Virgil) will offer 
gifts. Then vividly the future scene is before 
him (1. 22): “iam nune sollemnis ducere pom- 
pas ad delubra iuvat, etc.”” Heyne, on iam 
nunc, comments: “rapitur animus aestuans in 
medias res, tamquam si coram gerantur,” 
words which we might apply to our stanza 
without change.‘ For Horace’s prophecy of the 


3 Iam iam, iam iamque, more rapid and idiomatic 
than iam nunc, is governed much by the context and 
its implications. Sometimes ‘‘at once,’’ ‘‘forthwith,”’ 
but often of an imminent future, desired or dreaded, 
looked at with emotion as if present. Thus Cicero to 
Atticus (ix. 5. 1): ‘‘sed miserius nihil quam ea videre 
quae tamen iam iam, inquam, videnda erunt”’ (‘‘must 
very shortly be seen’’ [Winstedt]). So idiomatically of 
something future in strict fact but just on the point of 
becoming, happening, or being done; with a present 
tense or adding vividness to a future. Thus Virgil 
Aen. xii. 754 (of the stag hound): “‘haeret hians iam 
iamque tenet’’ (‘‘almost seizes’’); ii. 530 (of Pyrrhus 
in pursuit of Polites): “insequitur iam iamque tenet’’ 
(‘all but overtakes’’)—-where translators, except 
Conington, have, for the most part, erred; viii. 708 
(of Cleopatra at Actium): “iam iamque immittere 
funis’’ (‘‘just starting to make sail’’). With a future 
tense: Tac. Ann. i. 47: ‘‘iam iamque iturus”’ (‘‘on the 
point of setting out’’); of Alfius, the incorrigible cit, 
habitué of ‘‘the street,’’ always on the point of turn- 
ing farmer—‘‘iam iam futurus rusticus.”’ 


future which awaits him, the culminating emo- 
tional moment is the transition from human 
life and human form to his winged immortal- 
ity. For the expression of this the simple future 
was not enough, and he shifts to a vivid pres- 
ent. But the conception or fancy belongs to the 
same imminent future as does the preceding, 
which was expressed throughout in future 
tenses. The mark of its imaginative future 
character is the idiomatic use of iam iam. Still 
absorbed in this vision of change, he continues 
in fancy to describe his flight, which shall em- 
brace the whole earth. Future tenses again 
more soberly carry on the prophetic fancy: 
“Yam Daedaleo notior Icaro/visam gementis 
.. hoscent . . . discet.” 

Assuming that this explanation of the third 
stanza is correct, have we gained anything be- 
yond a possible clarification of Latin idiom 
in the use of iam iam, iam nunc, iam tamque? 
Is Horace any the less unpleasantly realistic 
for our pains? Or is it merely a matter of indif- 
ferent choice whether Horace represents him- 
self as undergoing the process of transforma- 
tion as he speaks or as foreseeing the change 
and his future flight in prophetic vision? 

In this possible dilemma Horace himself 
gives us some help toward decision. It is 
strange that a familiar passage of the Ars 
poetica has not been drawn into the discussion 
of our poem. I refer to the distinction which is 
there set forth (Il. 179 ff.) between what may 
be shown or enacted in tragedy, and what may 
not: 

multaque tolles 
ex oculis, quae mox narret facundia praesens, 
ne pueros coram populo Medea trucidet, 
aut in avem Procne vertatur, Cadmus in anguem.® 
quodcumque ostendis mihi sic, incredulus odi. 


4Cf. Quintilian vi. 2. 29: ‘“‘quas ¢avracias Graeci 
vocant—nos sane visiones appellemus—per quas 
imagines rerum absentium ita repraesentantur animo, 
ut eas cernere oculis ac praesentes habere videamur, 
etc.”’ 


5 Horace refers doubtless to a scene of the Tereus 
of Sophocles in which it was believed, on the doubtful 
evidence of Aristophanes, that the poet had shown 
either the transformation of Procne and Tereus or had 
introduced them in changed forms. A more certain 
example may be inferred from a fragment of Eurip- 
ides (930), with Nauck’s notes—doubtless from the 
Cadmus (see Welcker, Gr. Tragoedien, I, 386, and 
II, 810). 
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The eye revolts at the violent or monstrous 
spectacle, which the ear accepts with curious 
and legitimate interest. To point the moral is 
doubtless superfluous: but are we, as readers of 
the poet’s new volume of verses, occupying the 
place of Maecenas, its first reader—are we, I 
say, spectators of a ‘‘monstrous” and unpersua- 


DIO CHRYSOSTOM’S 


Dio’s thirty-second discourse, addressed to 
the people of Alexandria, concludes with a 
little story about a command performance 
given by a celebrated Egyptian musician 
“when the tyrant of Syria came to Memphis.” 
When the royal listener proved unapprecia- 
tive of his art, the musician made a derogatory 
comment; whereupon “the tyrant ... bound 
and flogged the man, and this incident, they 
say, was the occasion of a war.” The Loeb edi- 
tor, Professor H. Lamar Crosby, remarks in a 
footnote: “This story may have been of Dio’s 
own manufacture, since it occurs nowhere else 
and resembles other tales of his that are 
thought to be apocryphal. Both the period and 
the people alike are unknown.”?! 

The purpose of this note is twofold: to point 
out that the ruler and occasion of this incident 
can be identified with reasonable certainty 
and, in the light of this identification, to offer a 
possible explanation of the nature and origin 
of the anecdote. 

Probably the most striking detail in the nar- 
rative, as one approaches the problem of iden- 
tification, is the fact that the Syrian ruler is 
repeatedly called tyrant rather than king, and 
one naturally wonders whether any particular 
significance attaches to this fact. This question 
is, however, not important for the present in- 
vestigation, and an attempt to determine 
whether Dio here intends tyrannos as a re- 
proach for the Syrian’s highhandedness or uses 
the word simply in its primary sense of absolute 
ruler? would involve us in a needless digression. 

1 This and the preceding quotations are from the 


*‘Loeb Classical Library’’ edition of Dio Chrysostom, 
III (1940), 271. 


2 This, apparently, is the sense in which the word 
was here interpreted by Reiske, who comments: 
“regulus aliquis e regulis Syriacis’’ (Dio, ed. Reiske? 
(Leipzig, 1798], I, 704, n. 36). On the meanings of 
tyrannos in general, cf. Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. 


sive scene, or do we hear the poet’s prophecy 
and vision of change and flight as he unfolds it? 


segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 
quam quae sunt oculis subiecta. 


G. L. HENDRICKSON 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


“TYRANT OF SYRIA” 


For our present purpose it will suffice to recog- 
nize that the Syrian tyrant of the story is not 
a mere visitor or tourist in Memphis but ap- 
pears to be exercising authority there. Only one 
Syrian ruler fits this picture. From Porphyry 
comes the information that Antiochus Epiph- 
anes, when he invaded Egypt, had himself 
formally crowned king of Egypt at Memphis.* 
In addition, there are extant coins depicting 
Antiochus as king of Egypt. Until fairly re- 
cently, some scholars remained skeptical of 
Porphyry and explained away the coins as an 
assertion by Antiochus of his claim to a power 
which, however, he never actually exercised.‘ 
But these doubts were finally dissipated with 
the publication, in 1933, of P Teb., 698. This 
insignificant-looking bit of papyrus contains 
only two lines of writing, but they are the 
opening lines of a decree issued by Antiochus, 
as king, to the military settlers in the region 
southwest of Memphis now known as the 
“Fayum.’® Porphyry and the coins are thus 
completely vindicated, and the fact is now es- 
tablished beyond question: Antiochus Epiph- 


3 FGrH, No. 260, Frags. 2(7) and 49a. On the date 
see n. 6, below. 


4Convenient summaries of this difference of 
opinion, together with references, may be found in 
P Teb., 698, Introd.; Wilcken, Archiv fiir Papyrus- 
forschung, XI (1935), 146; Swain, ‘Antiochus Epiph- 
anes and Egypt,’’ CP, XXXIX (1944), 73-94 at 
82-83. 


5 The papyrus contains one further confirmatory 
detail which is worth noting: In Ptolemaic and Roman 
times the name of the Fayum region was the ‘‘Arsi- 
noite nome’’; in P Teb., 698, it is called the ‘‘Croco- 
dilopolite nome’’—not (as the editors had thought) 
because of ‘‘the unfamiliarity of Antiochus with the 
usual nomenclature” but (as first pointed out by Van 
Groningen | Aegyptus, XIV (1934), 120]) because the 
conquering Seleucid would quite understandably 
eliminate from his administrative nomenclature 4 
name honoring a queen (Arsinoé) of the rival Ptole- 
maic dynasty. 
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anes came to Memphis and acted there for a 
time as king of Egypt.® 


6 The year of Antiochus’ coronation is, however, 
still a matter of some dispute. The year 170 B.c., given 
by Porphyry, is demonstrably wrong, since Antiochus 
did not invade Egypt until 169 (cf., e.g., Bevan, 
CAH, VIII, 505; Wilcken, loc. cit., n. 2; Jouguet, RPh, 
Ser. 3, XI [1937], 220). Most scholars have according- 
ly accepted 169 as the year of the coronation; in a 
recent re-examination of the evidence, however, 
Swain concludes that—as previously conjectured by 
Hamp! (Gnomon, XII [1936], 39) and Uxkull-Gyllen- 
band (Zeitschr. der Savigny-Stiftung, Rom. Abt., LVI 
{1936], 298)—‘‘it is best to assume that the corona- 
tion took place in 168"’ (op. eit., p. 84; cf. the discus- 
sion, pp. 82-87), i.e., during Antiochus’ second in- 
vasion of Egypt, to which the famous circle of 
Popilius Laenas put such an unceremonious end. 

Two objections to Swain’s generally forceful argu- 
ment may be noted here in passing: 

I. His argument (pp. 82-84) against 169 is limited 
to countering the views of Otto (Zur Geschichte der 
Zeit des 6. Ptolemders {‘‘Abh. Bay. Akad., phil.-hist. 
Kiasse,’’ N.F., Heft 11 (1934)], pp. 55 ff.). Swain over- 
looks and fails to eliminate other possibilities, such 
as that Antiochus took the royal title before—and re- 
signed it upon—coming to terms with Ptolemy 
Philometor (there would be a period of one or two 
months for this, according to the chronology proposed 
by Swain [op. cit., p. 91]). From the frontier town of 
Pelusium, where he initially routed the Egyptian 
army, Antiochus may have marched straight to 
Memphis— ‘‘the natural road for an invader’’ (Bevan, 
loc. cit..—and had himself crowned then and there. 
This is, in fact, what Porphyry, Frag. 49a, seems to 
say: “inter Pelusium et montem Casium... victi 
sunt duces Ptolemaei. porro Antiochus... ascendit 
Memphim et ibi ex more Aegypti regnum accipiens. 


II. Porphyry, Frag. 49a and P Teb., 781, do not 
justify the flat statement (Swain here follows Otto, 
op. cit., p. 57): ‘‘During his second invasion of Egypt, 
Antiochus was guilty of much looting and devasta- 
tion, from which the first invasion had been conspicu- 
ously free’ (pp. 86—87; italics mine). 

a) The Porphyry fragment gives no indication of 
date beyond the implication, in the sequence of the 
narrative, that the spoliation followed the corona- 
tion at Memphis: ‘‘. . . regnum accipiens . . . omnem 
Aegyptum subiugavit sibi. et abundantes atque uber- 
rimas ingressus est civitates . .. vastavit Aegyptum. 
...’’ If the coronation took place in 169, as the preva- 
lent opinion holds, one would naturally conclude from 
this fragment that the devastation of Egypt began 
in that same year: thus Wilcken, for example (op. cit., 
p. 147), at the same time that he dates the ravages 
mentioned in P Teb., 781, in 168, goes out of his way 
to remind his readers that this Porphyry fragment 
refers to 169 (similarly Préaux, Chronique d’Egypte, 
XI [1936], 537); and Otto (loc. cit.) tacitly recognizes 
that this is the logical implication of the Porphyry 
fragment when he tries to escape from it by insisting 
that the text as it now stands does not present the 
true sequence of events. 

b) P Teb., 781, mentions a temple in the Arsinoite 


This brings us to the second point of this 
note. Once the Syrian tyrant of Dio’s story is 
identified as Antiochus Epiphanes, the conclu- 
sion of the anecdote also becomes suggestive. 
Antiochus’ ascendancy in Memphis did not 
end his war with Egypt. On the contrary, re- 
newed resistance to his invasion was organized 
in Alexandria’ and perhaps also in the country 
about Memphis.’ In the light of these facts, 
Dio’s statement that the flogging of the Egyp- 
tian musician brought on a war (against the 
“tyrant,”’ obviously) sounds very like a tale of 
that familiar type in which important events 
in all periods have been personalized in popu- 
lar legend: e.g.—to take two very familiar ex- 
amples—attributing the Trojan War to the 
abduction of Helen or the overthrow of Tar- 
quin the Proud to the rape of Lucretia. If this 
analysis is sound, the little story of the king 
and the musician emerges as something more 
than a mere figment of Dio’s inventive im- 
agination; it takes on, instead, the appearance 
of a popular anecdote, well known to Dio’s 
Alexandrian audience—hence the succinct and 
allusive fashion in which he tells it. 
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nome which was damaged by Antiochus’ soldiers in 
the second year of Ptolemy Physcon’s reign. Not only 
Swain but nearly every scholar who has dealt with 
this matter has assumed without question that this 
depredation occurred in 168, during Antiochus’ sec- 
ond invasion (cf. Otto, loc. cit.; Wilcken, loc. cit.; 
Henne, REA, XXXVII [1935], 31; Bell-Skeat, JE A, 
XXI [1935], 264, n. 1; Hampl, loc. cit.; Jouguet, op. 
cit., pp. 231, 238; Préaux, op. cit., p. 538, and L’Econo- 
mie royale des Lagides, p. 491; Rostovtzeff alone intro- 
duces a note of caution: ‘probably during his second 
campaign”’ [Soc. and Econ. Hist. Hell. World, p. 1496, 
n. 140]). Actually, Year 2 of Ptolemy Physcon corre- 
sponds to the period October 4, 169—October 3, 
168 B.c. (noted by Swain, op. cit., p. 91). Therefore, 
since Antiochus’ first withdrawal from Egypt took 
place toward the end of 169 (‘late in December” 
[Swain]), the damage to the temple mentioned in 
P Teb., 781, could have been perpetrated during his 
first invasion. 
7 For details cf. Swain, op. cit., pp. 81-87. 


8 This suggestion is based on the ravages of 
Antiochus’ soldiers in the Arsinoite nome (on which 
see n. 6, above). Pillaging the country, as Henne re- 
marks (loc. cit.), would be contrary to Antiochus’ own 
interests as sovereign; but it would be understandable 
as a reprisal against hostile or unsubmissive areas. 
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Thomas Jefferson: American Humanist. By 
Kart LeamMann. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1947. Pp. xiv+273. $4.50. 

In this book Thomas Jefferson: American 
Humanist Professor Karl Lehmann, of New 
York University, has shown that a student of 
Greek and Latin and of classical archeology 
has important contributions to make toward 
the biography of the “Sage of Monticello.” 
Lehmann’s three essays about Jefferson’s 
“Conversation with the Ancients,” “Fact and 
Reflection,’ and “Reason and Imagination” 
also make it clear that Jefferson, on the other 
hand, still has much to say even to specialists 
in classical studies. It would, of course, be 
something of yAadx’ ’A@nvafe to expound in an 
American review Jefferson’s importance for 
the United States and all those manifold quali- 
ties of his which made him a “gigantic figure” 
in American history and one of the most fas- 
cinating personalities of about 1800. Nor is 
that the aim and scope of Lehmann’s book. 
His special task is to elucidate Jefferson’s clas- 
sical affinities; but, being himself enchanted by 
Jefferson and his liberal ideas, he imbues all his 
chapters with irresistible impressions of Jeffer- 
son’s charm and genius. In this review it would 
be superfluous to dwell upon this general as- 
pect or to present Jefferson’s writings and the 
interesting modern literature discussed by 
Lehmann in his notes. Among generalities I 
refer only to the well-known and basic fact 
that Jefferson, by continuous, lifelong study of 
the classical authors undoubtedly became— 
apart from a group of professional classicists— 
the most well-read in ancient literature among 
his contemporaries. As Lehmann puts it, he 
had an “intense and perpetual habit of con- 
versing with the ancients.” Their books and 
monuments were the Egeria of this American 
Numa Pompilius. To be able to read the Latin 
and Greek authors was, according to him, ab- 
solutely necessary for higher education. The 
classical languages, therefore, should already 
have been learned in school. This explains, as 


Lehmann shows, the fact, which is, at least at 
first sight, somewhat puzzling, that Jefferson 
in his plans for university work considered the 
study of the ancient languages a matter for 
secondary schools, not for the university. To 
know them was a condicio sine qua non, which 
the schools should provide. This attitude of 
Jefferson has some interest in the light of the 
modern discussion about what the school shall 
offer, and what not. As Lehmann says (p. 197), 
“the fact that spending time on acquiring lin- 
guistic knowledge after the age of sixteen, 
when man has the faculty for studying ‘sci- 
ences,’ is in a sense a waste, has ever since 
worried teachers and students of the classics.”’ 
From another point of view Jefferson—as far 
as I can see—underrated the importance of 
linguistic research and higher studies of lan- 
guage. 

Lehmann has, thanks to his deep and wide 
classical learning, been able to examine and 
appreciate Jefferson’s classicism in a special 
way. He shows very well how personal and 
original his choice among the Greeks and 
Romans was. Cicero, Tacitus, and Horace were 
his greatest Roman guides. Jefferson’s writings 
contain a store of fine observations about these 
preceptors, and it is a great merit in Lehmann 
to have brought that out by his fine and thor- 
ough characterization of Jefferson’s classical 
studies. His free estimation of Cicero’s rich and 
wide culture and humanity, as well as of his 
weakness and confusion in the storms that 
caught this great and still unsettled mind, 
compares favorably with many later, often 
repeated, or even generally accepted, judg- 
ments. The great thing about Jefferson is that 
he really lived with his veteres, lived their life 
with them by lifelong intimacy and made them 
share his eventful life as well. But this was by 
no means a matter of acknowledged authorities 
or any dominating system. It was a continuous 
series of personal discoveries of values of 
civilization and ideas enshrined in the classics. 
Lehmann exhibits this wonderfully well. He 
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thus also makes us understand his sincere, hos- 
tile reactions against some of the ancient 
authors as part of this free “conversation with 
the ancients.” We still feel that, to Jefferson’s 
“violently antispeculative and anticlerical 
mind,” the great systematizers, Plato as well 
as St. Paul, became real and great enemies and 
obstacles in the way of those who seek Soc- 
rates’ and Christ’s deep, but still human and 
simple, eternal truths. Jefferson’s assaults 
against those worthies are most personal and 
characteristic of his unprejudiced intercourse 
with the ancients but, of course, also of a cer- 
tain narrowness of outlook. To him Plato was 
mainly a reactionary. Plato’s gigantic concep- 
tion of the state, its purpose and duty of edu- 
cation, brought back to us in a masterly way 
by Jaeger’s Paideia, never really became clear 
to him; nor does Plato’s profound criticism of 
social and political life—for instance, his en- 
during analysis of the nature and destiny of 
dictatorships—seem to have had any direct in- 
fluence upon his political thinking. Epicurus, 
as interpreted by Horace, was his constant 
companion. 

The Greek language was his great predilec- 
tion. Its free and lively mobility, its sensitivity 
—all that agreed with Jefferson’s own unfet- 
tered mind and his reaction against rules and 
chains. Greek literature to him was the highest 
human achievement. In spite of all his debts 
to his Latin preceptors, he has little or no 
praise to give the Latin language from an 
aesthetic point of view. Its steel-clad firmness 
and grammar did not appeal to him, nor did 
he feel “the terseness and grandeur,” the Bpaxv- 
doyia, which have so deeply affected Hellenists 
like Gilbert Murray (JHS, LXV [1945], 5) or 
Plutarch (Caes. 50) in phrases such as ‘‘De- 
functos plango, vivos voco, fulgura frango”’ (on 
the three bells on Basel Cathedral) or ‘Veni, 
vidi, vici.”’ 

The most characteristic feature of Jeffer- 
son’s classicism was, as Lehmann rightly sees, 
that, as between Latin and Greek, he chose 
freely among the classics by inner necessity. 
He by no means idealized or oversimplified his 
picture of ancient life. Athens and Rome were 
not in his opinion perfect models ready for use, 
nor were Livy’s, Plutarch’s, and Nepos’ heroes 


his ideals. On the contrary, to the values of 
classical studies belonged the free outlook and 
ability to criticize them violently and unmask 
the selfish brutality and greediness and abuse 
of power which servile and obsequious histori- 
ans have idealized—‘“‘a solace we can not have 
with the Georges and Napoleons but by antici- 
pation.”’ He saw how greatly the ages changed 
during the millennium of classical times with 
something of the same keen eye for stratifica- 
tion which made him establish the principle of 
modern archeological research in excavating 
an Indian mound. He felt deeply the social and 
political shortcomings of ancient life, its dark 
tragedies, and unsolved problems. He looked 
at all this as a historian. Drawing parallels 
with modern times, he displays fine historical 
tact and critical ability, avoiding generaliza- 
tions and overstatements. But in this great, 
realistic vision of ancient history he traced a 
most wonderful legacy of high ideals of free- 
dom, social and political endeavors of everlast- 
ing value, great dreams, and stars to steer by. 
To the Greeks the world “was indebted for the 
lights which originally led ourselves out of 
Gothic darkness.” They themselves by no 
means succeeded in converting Pericles’ funer- 
al speech and the Parthenon frieze into fact. 
Their history, especially compared with their 
own hopes, is full of failures, in the presence of 
which Grote and others have thrown away 
their stilt. Nothing of the kind happened to the 
realist Jefferson. He had no illusions. He did 
not believe in antiquity as something ideally 
perfect. He knew that he was searching for 
metal in ore that was by no means pure, but he 
also felt deeply that he was looking for treas- 
ures which the world needed but which Europe 
had neglected or spoiled. He had finished with 
Europe and, of course, with the Tories of 
America. In his new America the classical 
ideals of freedom and humanity, unrealized as 
they were in both ancient and modern history, 
should get a new chance of life and a revival 
with a hope of that victory which, in fact, 
throughout history they had never had before. 

At this point Jefferson’s enthusiasm for the 
legacy that was embodied in the great but 
tragic history of antiquity came face to face 
with his American dream. With the same 
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clarity with which he judged the ancients, he 
saw the youth, in many ways immature and 
crude, of his own people and the democracy of 
the United States, which had thrown off the 
yoke of British colonial culture, of clergymen 
like Jonathan Edwards, and of the old-fash- 
ioned universities. He himself was, of course, 
a product of the most charming qualities of 
that rejected English eighteenth-century cul- 
ture of America—its learning, its fresh en- 
thusiasm, its delightful nearness to American 
nature and to the freedom of the great new 
lands of America. But, all the same, he whole- 
heartedly accepted the new democracy, with 
all its unripe and even boring sameness, cari- 
catured years later by Dickens. All that was 
the new world, where the wonderful legacy of 
the classics could get a new start and an 
asylum. “Should the cloud of barbarism and 
despotism again obscure the science and liber- 
ties of Europe, this country remains to restore 
light and liberty to them.” The great Swedish 
poet, Tegnér, in a famous speech in 1817 said 
much the same, and in 1947 the same faith in 
free and enlightened American ideas recurs in 
modern form in the much-discussed articles 
about problems in the United States by Pro- 
fessor H. Tingsten. Jefferson is alive there, and 
it is indeed important to follow him and his 
fundamental ideas back to their intercourse 
with Romans and Greeks. From another point 
of view—in a way still more essential for Leh- 
mann’s brilliant exposition—to observe this 
general context makes us fully understand and 
appreciate how original and inspiring Jefferson 
is when dealing with his classics. Lehmann has 
by his analysis revived a great teacher for us 
all. 

A detailed discussion of the greatest interest 
is to be found in the last chapters of Lehmann’s 
essays, “Creative Architecture, “The Art of 
Living,” and “The Portico of Learning.” In 
his architecture Jefferson displayed his classic 
creed. In full agreement with his program, he 
also as an architect turned from what contem- 
porary Europe offered to classical forms when 
he was founding an American style. His classi- 
cal forms thus had a deep symbolic sense and 
meaning. They illustrated his dreams about 
the victory of classic ideals in his new America. 


But, as Lehmann shows with important refer- 
ences especially to Kimball’s works, again the 
independence of his classicism becomes evident 
in a most interesting way. With his predilec- 
tion for the Greek, one would have expected 
him to follow Latrobe, the outstanding expo- 
nent of the Greek revival in America, Vitruvi- 
us, Palladio, Canova, Thorvaldsen,’ and, as 
Lehmann says, “all the idealistic Hellenism of 
the preceding age of Winckelmann and 
Stuart.’’ Again the free and original realist, not 
merely an aesthetic classicist, stands before us. 
Jefferson felt that the course of the United 
States looked “far beyond the range of Atheni- 
an destinies” and that his young great nation 
needed an architecture which was more rich 
and more “drastically varied in its adaptation 
to various functions” (to use Lehmann’s 
words). Jefferson did not know the architec- 
ture of the Hellenistic towns; but, even if he 
had known, as we do, the towns of Asia Minor, 
etc., he would probably have found even that 
town architecture unsatisfactory for his new 
and greater world. Anyhow, his choice was 
Rome. The variety; the greater proportions; 
the arches, vaults, and domes; the monumental 
axial symmetry; the masterly technique; the 
concrete—all those achievements of the Ro- 
man builders, arrived at by continuous devel- 
opment from Hellenistic starting-points in the 
great age of late-republican architecture and 
onward, offered what modern life needed. The 
stamp of classical architecture was combined 
with large-size forms, suggested by really great 
conditions. Of importance for his preference for 
Roman models was, no doubt, also the fact 
that he had seen, studied, and admired the 
Roman architecture of Provence. In this way 
came about architectural designs like that of 
the capitol of Virginia or the library rotunda 
of the University of Virginia, with their close 
affinity to the Maison Carrée at Nimes and the 
Pantheon. Lehmann makes us understand 
very well the seeming paradox in Jefferson’s 


‘I mention especially Canova and Thorvaldsen in 
this connection because of the letter from Latrobe to 
Thorvaldsen about ‘‘a sitting figure of Liberty’’ for 
the Chamber of Representatives by Canova or him- 
self, now published in Meddelelser fra Thorvaldsens 
Museum, 1947 (Copenhagen, 1947), pp. 62 ff. (‘‘Thor- 
valdsen og to monumentale Arbejder til de Forenede 
Stater’’). 
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adoration of the Greek language and his Ro- 
man architecture, saying that it was “the same 
longing for copiousness and ductility in imagi- 
nation” that directed “the Hellenist Jefferson as 
a reader and the Romanist Jefferson as an ar- 
chitect.”” For modern research, which tries to 
see the development of the architecture in 
Rome and the new qualities of Roman archi- 
tecture, Jefferson’s conception of the same 
problems in practical life and use is most im- 
portant, in addition to its interest from the 
point of view of the man and his ideas. 

After establishing the Roman taste in Jef- 
ferson’s architecture, Lehmann arrives at the 
most fascinating conclusions about his Monti- 
cello and his “portico of Learning,” i.e., the 
campus of the University of Virginia in Char- 
lottesville. Men like Cicero, Varro, Horace, 
and the younger Pliny had deep-rooted tradi- 
tions in the country and on farms. In their 
villas he met with them, thanks to Horace’s 
poems from his Sabine farms, Cicero’s Disputa- 
tiones T'usculanae, etc. The life of the gentry— 
not to say farmers—of Virginia was, as Leh- 
mann emphasizes, strikingly similar to the 
Roman villa life, with its combination of real 
farming and learning. It is interesting to com- 
pare Pierre Grimal’s splendid characterization 
of this typically Italic art of living in his Les 
Jardins romains (“Bibliothéque des écoles 
frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome,” No. 155 
[Paris, 1943]). Here again Jefferson’s eclectic 
affinity with his Roman preceptors made him 
recognize a special feature in Roman life and 
architecture and appreciate it as such. 

Lehmann examines with his special knowl- 
edge Roman villa architecture and Jefferson’s 
creations. Jefferson’s biographers have asked 
why he built Monticello on an isolated height. 
Lehmann emphasizes that such a position, 
alien to Jefferson’s sociable personality, was rec- 
ommended by Cato and Varro. To a great ex- 
tent it is quite typical of the Roman villas still 
extant or traceable. Jefferson created two words 
for his villa, the Greek ‘‘Pantops” and the 
Italianate “Monticello.” Evidently, Lehmann 
is right in explaining them both from Monti- 
cello’s position on a height overlooking the es- 
tate. They underline the fact that Jefferson 
considered it very important that he had built 
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his villa more Romano. From this starting- 
point Lehmann continues to other completed 
or projected schemes of Jefferson—a garden in 
the form of a hippodrome, a mansion with two 
projecting one-room wings, retired diaetae, and 
bedroom, porticoes, eryptoporticus lighted by 
small windows in the upper wall, piscina, 
underground cistern, etc.—all well-known 
features from the Roman villas and Pliny’s, 
Cato’s, and Varro’s descriptions. Especially 
interesting is his adaptation of Varro’s weath- 
ervane and aviary; the latter, a domed rotunda 
with two moving stars at the lower edge of the 
dome, was a feature of the Roman villa archi- 
tecture destined to influence such different 
buildings as the praecipua cenationum rotunda 
of Nero’s Golden House (Suetonius Nero 31), a 
pigeon-house at Monticello, and the library 
rotunda of Charlottesville. Lehmann makes it 
very clear indeed that, as he expresses it, “the 
physical setting for an art of living common to 
both Jefierson and the Romans is evident in 
Monticello.” 

The rotunda of Charlottesville takes us over 
to Jefferson’s university buildings. Cassius Dio 
(liii. 27) says that the dome of the Pantheon in 
Rome resembled heaven. Those words and the 
Pantheon itself, above all, inspired Jefferson, 
when he built at Charlottesville the very cen- 
ter of knowledge, the library rotunda. But, at 
the same time, he planned to decorate this 
domed library with movable stars, and there 
Varro’s description of the aviary was his 
source. The very nucleus of Jefferson’s Univer- 
sity of Virginia, both from the architectural 
point of view and by its function, was thus a 
monumental building of obviously Roman 
stamp. But not only that. He was bound to 
avoid the style of the old American and Euro- 
pean universities for his portico of learning 
with its new duties and ideals, its aim to make 
his people free by ‘more general diffusion of 
knowledge,” “to disdain despair, encourage 
trial, and nourish hope” in the great American 
experiment in free government. But one might 
have expected that Epicurus’ garden, Plato’s 
Academia, Aristotle’s Lykeion, or even Stra- 
bo’s description of the Mouseion of Alexandria 
would have been his models. Again the Roman 
surroundings of his Greek studies, not Greek 
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architecture, recur. Lehmann proves that the 
University of Virginia is inspired above all by 
the buildings of the Roman villas, though pro- 
vided with the rotunda as a center at the upper 
end of the rectangular lawn, around which the 
porticoes and pavilions are grouped. In addi- 
tion, a third element, the axial symmetry with 
the rotunda at the upper end of the central 
axis, is also typically Roman, known to us from 
the imperial fora with their dominating 
temples in the same position as the rotunda; 
from the forum of Pompeii, and almost all 
monumental architecture of Roman type. To- 
gether with this goes, as a basic Roman af- 
finity, the very concept of an “academic vil- 
lage,” closely related to the Roman villa and 
its life. They prevailed in Jefferson’s ideas 
about an ideal university for his land of the 
future, procul a negotiis, i.e., far away from 
town life, as were the villas where his Romans 
lived the richest part of their lives, learned most, 
and became great teachers and companions 
per saecula saeculorum. Again, in Charlottes- 
ville, American and Roman villa traditions 
met. 

That was what Jefferson’s university by its 
architecture already expressed. It was the re- 
mote and refined homestead of thinking and 
learning, the top of Jefferson’s educational 
pyramid, already an active part of American 
life, with learned schools including classics as 
an indispensable part of the background of the 
young and no boundary of qualifications and 
degrees separating it from adult life. Nothing 
should in an unorganic way interrupt or ter- 
minate the process of education, which was 
ripening in the “University village.” The only 
examination was life, ability in life, and power 
of continued self-education. The classical ar- 
chitecture was indeed an expressive symbol of 
the heritage of such ideas from the culture of 
the ancients. In Epicurus’ garden, on the fes- 
tive days in Cicero’s villas and Horace’s 
Sabine farm, he had experienced them. An in- 
telligible and detailed study of Jefferson’s own 
very original classicism, such as Lehmann 
gives us, provides us with something of a divin- 
ing rod, and that not only for Jefferson’s archi- 
tecture. It gives us a most important thread of 
the whole story, when we try to trace how Jef- 
ferson developed his great American ideals. 


To sum up: Lehmann’s book about Jeffer- 
son makes a twofold contribution. Thanks to 
the author’s profound and realistic acquaint- 
ance with Greek and Roman architecture, he 
has been able to define more exactly than have 
earlier writers Jefferson’s classical prototypes 
in architecture and to see how clearly connect- 
ed they were with his whole attitude toward 
the classics. This proves to be an important 
and fascinating part of the charming, vivid, 
and exact picture of Jefferson’s classical hu- 
manism that students of American history will 
find in Lehmann’s book. While interpreting 
Jefferson’s relation to the classics in his Ameri- 
can thinking, reading, and building, Lehmann 
brings together for students of classical au- 
thors and history Jefferson’s original interpre- 
tation and experience of antiquity, scattered 
widely through his notes and many works. 


AxEL BoéTHIUS 
Goteborg, Sweden 


Ad Apulet Madaurensis Metamorphoseon li- 
brum secundum commentarius exegeticus. By 
B. J. De Jonae. Groningen: M. De Waal, 
1941. 


This is the second commentary on the Meta- 
morphoses written as a doctoral dissertation at 
Groningen under the direction of Professor 
P. J. Enk. The first, by Miss Margaretha Molt 
on Book i, was reviewed in CP, XXXVI, 308 f. 
With the exception of the Praefatio (pp. 1-9), 
De Jonge’s work, like that of Miss Molt, deals 
very largely with linguistic matters—gram- 
mar, vocabulary, stylistic peculiarities, ete.— 
and would be more accurately described as a 
commentarius grammaticus. There are, how- 
ever, some notes on the thought and substance 
of the text, as opposed to the expression; and 
in these, as well as in the others, the author 
seems to have adduced some useful and inter- 
esting parallels of his own. His commentary is 
written in good Latin, like Miss Molt’s, and 
that in a dissertation nowadays really means 
something. Although he has little to contribute 
that is new or suggestive, yet his numerous 
grammatical and lexicographical notes, con- 
taining illustrative citations and data on the 
history of words and constructions, together 
with references to the standard grammars 
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and to special works on Apuleian Latinity, will 
be welcome and useful to students of this dif- 
ficult text. The reader of Apuleius will turn to 
this commentary when he wants ad hoc infor- 
mation concerning the interpretation of a dif- 
ficult passage in Book ii or about the author’s 
Latinity from a historical point of view. The 
information supplied by Dr. de Jonge on such 
matters is reliable in the great majority of 
cases; but in a few it is wrong or misleading. 
I have in mind the notes on Helm’s third edi- 
tion, page 29, line 7 (oculum detorquet, not an 
equivalent of conspexerit); 29, 9 (vilis fasti- 
dio = those who are despicable in her sight, 
not because they snub her, but because she has 
grown tired of them); 30, 6 (the meaning of 
vespert depends not upon Apuleian idiom but 
upon the time of day or night at which it is 
spoken and the tense used by the speaker). In 
33, 7 scolastice in the phrase heus tu, s., is not 
used in contempt; it is addressed to Lucius by 
Fotis in a spirit of good-natured playfulness, 
with reference to the paradoxical mixture of 
sweet and bitter that he will find in her charms; 
that paradox is assumed to be something by 
which a schoolman (or boy), more than anyone 
else, will be impressed—hence the choice of 
this epithet in this place. Dr. de Jonge has a 
good command of written English and often 
uses it correctly in explaining the Latin text; 
but Luci domine is Master L. with us, rather 
than Mister L., which is more formal, and one 
cannot say “‘a sweetest kiss” (33, 5) or “a same 
fire” (33, 14). 

Not by way of correction, but by way of 
supplementing De Jonge’s notes, I may add 
the following from my own marginalia: 
Execrabiliter in the sense of valde (26, 4) is 
closely parallel to such Greek expressions as 
aivas (... €ovxe) in Homer and devas in later 
Greek. Aelian is especially fond of the latter in 
the colloquial sense of valde, and it occurs four 
times in the Lucianic Asinus; e.g., 6. apydv in 
chapter 32. Colloquial English uses “awfully”’ 
and “damned” in the same sense. Puncto in 
29, 10, is the equivalent of év dxapet, which 
Lucian uses five times outside of Asinus 37. 
With the pleonastic superlative perquam sapi- 
dissimum in 30, 7, compare didapyupwraros 
dewas in Asinus 1, ékoxwraros (ibid. 2), and 
tATaTwv Nia (ibid. 55). In connection with the 
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virtually causal sense of in with the ablative, 
which appears in the phrase in aetate pretiosi 
(34, 1) and gravis in annis (25, 16), note the 
similar use of év in Asinus 14: juaprov év TH 
dpoudrnte Tav mvgidwv. Non mediocriter in 37, 2, 
occurs also in Apol. 71 and is equivalent to od 
werpiws, which is frequently used by Lucian.’ 
With the expression invita quod a se ungue 
latius digrederer (39, 19) compare 7 6é€... 
veaviokov ovK avnkev Ek Tv dvixwv in Lucian 
Tox. 14. Oppido puer in 43, 6 recalls Koudp 
pecpak.ov in Lucian Gall. 17, Bis acc. 27, etc.; 
and satis in the sense of valde in the same pas- 
sage is exactly like ixavdy in Asinus 1 and 
elsewhere in Hellenistic Greek. With quis esset 
magis mortuus in 46, 4, compare Chariton i. 9: 
vexporepov THs TeAvewons. The high fees charged 
by magicians (grandi praemio 48, 5) is almost 
a topos in Lucian, e.g., Philops. 16; and the 
figure of Zatchlas in this passage is typically 
sketched by Ps.-Clement in the Recognitiones 
(i. 5): els Atyurrov ropetoouat .. . Kal uaryov 
¢nTnoas Kai evpwv, xpnuact Toddots Teiow STws 
Puxijs avaroumny .. . ronon. On nec terrae rem 
suam denegamus (48, 6) De Jonge aptly cites 
Eur., Fragment 757; note also the Aesopic 
fable about Hermes and Earth (Cham. 110); 
Earth will allow man to dig up as much 
ground as he pleases, orévovres yap abrhy Kai 
kXalovres arrodwaovo.v. The dead man who is 
brought to life in chapter 29 (48, 28 ff.) pro- 
tests in the manner of Samuel (I Sam. 28:15): 
“And Samuel said to Saul, ‘Why hast thou 
disquieted me, to bring me up?’ ” 

In his Preface Dr. de Jonge discusses the 
composition of Thelyphron’s story, which oc- 
cupies a conspicuous place in Book ii (chaps. 
21-30), and also the chain of events involving 
the Risus festival, which begins near the end 
of Book ii and continues into Book iii. Since he 
misunderstands the implications of what I 
have-said about these stories, and thereby pre- 
sents my views to the public in a distorted 
light, I feel it necessary to explain my meaning 
a bit further, the more so since De Jonge is not 
the only one whom certain of my phrases, ex- 
tended in their application beyond the limits 
intended for them, together with my silence 


1 For other more noteworthy parallels in thought 
and phraseology between Lucian and Apuleius, see 
my review of Allinson’s Lucian in Class. Weekly, 
XXIII (1930), 117. 
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concerning topics uppermost in their own 
minds, have deceived—mea culpa. 

In CP, XXIV, 231-38, I pointed out, on the 
basis of nine or ten different indications, some 
of them less cogent than others but all pointing 
in the same direction and, to my mind, irre- 
sistible in their aggregate, that the story of 
Thelyphron has been loosely (but cleverly) 
stitched together by Apuleius out of three 
originally independent stories, the distinctive 
incidents and tendencies of which in each case- 
have been so far preserved without change, 
and so superficially (though dramatically) 
joined together by unreal (but successful) 
logic as to stand in (delightfully) jarring prox- 
imity one to the other, thus clearly revealing 
the tripartite character of the whole and the 
artificial methods by which it was achieved: 
The first originally independent story, that of 
Thelyphron’s vigil, which resulted (originally) 
in the loss of the watcher’s ears and nose by 
legal forfeit, has been fused, via the identity 
of the protagonist, with a second and very dif- 
ferent witch story (the last of the three epi- 
sodes in Apuleius), wherein the watcher’s 
ears and nose were cut off by the witches 
themselves without entering the room. The 
third originally independent story, that about 
the resurrection of the murdered husband, 
standing midway in Apuleius between the two 
witch stories, has been joined with the first 
witch story by representing the two widows, 
one originally innocent, the other a murderess, 
as being the same person, and with the second 
(the final scene in Apuleius) by representing 
the dead man as proving to the satisfaction of 
the crowd, and with great dramatic success, that 
he knows very well whether or not his wife 
murdered him and that his accusation ought 
to be believed because he can tell you exactly 
what happened to Thelyphron. Just look at 
him! No lawyer in a courtroom ever fooled his 
jury more nicely; and no lawyer could have 
less occasion for doing so.? 


2 No one in the story could or does doubt that 
the dead man knew the truth about his wife, even 
though some in the crowd, according to Apuleius, 
did profess to think that he was lying. But what 
object could he have in telling a death-dealing lie 
against an innocent wife? It was only because the 
dead man’s testimony in itself would prove the case 
that he was resurrected, and, as soon as that testi- 


Now the effect of all this as story-telling is 
sheer magic, and it is typical of a great deal in 
the Metamorphoses. So great is the author’s 
dramatic power, so colorful his language, so 
vivid his details whether relevant or not, so 
pleasing his added elements of suspense and 
surprise, and so persuasive the spellbinding 
force of his rhetoric that he can carry his 
readers smoothly and joyously along with him 
over such otherwise formidable obstacles in 
the way of logical contradictions and yawning 
gaps in the natural sequence of events as are 
not to be found, within the limits of my ex- 
perience at least, anywhere in literature out- 
side the limbo of contaminatio. Indeed, Apulei- 
us can charm you into believing almost any- 
thing in defiance of common sense. But to shut 
one’s eyes, in hypnotic or dithyrambic ecstasy, 
to the obstacles over which this literary magi- 
cian triumphs in his hasty and sometimes reck- 
less stride, and to deny them in a misguided 
effort to defend the author’s honor, as if con- 
taminatio were a crime, is neither to under- 
stand Apuleius nor to appreciate him. His 
charm as a story-teller is something that I, for 
my part, have always taken for granted, as 
something familiar that did not need to be pro- 
claimed; and when I point out the contradic- 
tions and implausibilities in his motivation, it 
is not because as a reader Iam much offended 
with these, as De Jonge supposes (p. 6), nor be- 
cause I am seeking to evaluate the aesthetic ef- 
fect of the composite story asa whole, but merely 
because I am trying to explain for myself and 
others the secret of that exceedingly strange 
and romantic effect which certain of his 
stories produce. Only a part of this effect is 
produced by the subject matter as such; the 
unique element in it, and the one which con- 
tributes most of the reader’s sense of mystifi- 
cation, even when he is not aware of it, is the 
absence of a natural and normally logical se- 
quence of events resulting from the tying-to- 
gether of previously independent stories. The 
various deficiencies in narrative sequence that 


mony has been given, the story has reached its 
natural and logical conclusion; what follows, as 
ostensible proof of the dead man’s veracity, is super- 
fluous and anticlimactic to the murder story and 
has value only for the witch story. 
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I point out are significant to me not as failures 
on the part of Apuleius to maintain an ideal 
standard of logical perfection existing only in 
my own prosaic mind, but as conspicuous 
aberrations from what I know to be normal 
and natural in any narrative literature or in 
folklore, and therefore indicative of what is 
most characteristic and most peculiar in the 
methods of Apuleius. 

Before summarizing my conclusions con- 
cerning the tale of Thelyphron, De Jonge says 
of it (p. 3): “neminem, qui paulo accuratius 
legit, fugere potest in hac fabula contradic- 
tiones et inconstantias inesse, quae indicent 
eam e pluribus partibus, quae laxius cohaere- 
ant, compositam esse.” Then, after stating my 
similar but more specific views, he rejects them 
without any refutation worth ‘mentioning 
other than to ask his readers: “Isn’t this story 
on the whole very dramatic, very entertain- 
ing?” etc., to all of which (pp. 4-5) I should 
reply with a cordial affirmative. But De Jonge 
feels bound to disagree with me somehow or 
other,’ and in his effort to do so he declares 
(p. 4) that, although the story of Thelyphron 
does contain contradictions, “tamen mihi 
persuaderi non potest Apuleium consulto tres 
fabulas conglutinasse, quas aliam aliunde 
petiverit. Immo vero, narratio potius e plena 
inspiratione scriptoris fusa esse videtur, qui 
sane plurium fabularum, fortasse imprudenter, 
recordatus est, neque tamen de industria aliam 
alteri conserere conatus est.”” Why not? Would 
that be culpable in him? He himself in his 
Preface professes to do that kind of thing and 
obviously does do it elsewhere more than once 
(ef. TAPA, LIV, 217 ff.). And are his contra- 
dictions more likely to result from “plena in- 
spiratio” than from the intentional putting- 
together of stories in which the details and 
motivation had already been made to fit differ- 
ent settings and different conclusions? If so, 
i.e., if Apuleius himself created those contra- 
dictions in the course of composing an original 
story of his own, where he alone was respon- 
sible for all the details and phraseology, then 
we must convict him not of mere carelessness 


* It looks as if Professor Enk had warned both 
him and Miss Molt to beware of my opinions— 
faenum habet in cornu! 
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or stupidity, but either of downright insanity, 
or of an intentional literary surrealism un- 
known elsewhere in theory previous to the 
twentieth century and not even then in the 
Apuleian form; but the only charge that I 
make is that the author often becomes careless 
or superficially logical in the handling of 
ready-made materials, owing to preoccupation 
with other things than sequence, and I can 
prove that tendency in him by dozens of clear- 
cut examples. As for the industria of Apuleius, 
it is often manifest in the transitions, but that 
topic is too long to discuss here. Finally, Miss 
Brotherton’s testimony is invoked to the effect 
that the story of Thelyphron, i.e., the first of 
the three episodes, “‘would not be worth telling 
if it were only the fulfillment of the compact.” 
No, not for Miss Brotherton, and probably not 
for Apuleius, since he aims to prolong the sus- 
pense and to multiply the elements of surprise, 
but that fact is of no consequence here; my 
assumption is that someone in antiquity previ- 
ous to Apuleius did tell the story in those 
simple terms. I regard that as quite possible, 
because, unlike Miss Brotherton, I happen to 
be aware of many stories, told by such extra- 
curricular authors as Plutarch and Aelian, 
which are just as bare and devoid of suspense, 
and therefore ‘‘not worth telling,” though they 
are told, as that of Thelyphron’s vigil ending 
with the fulfilment of his compact. Moreover, 
such a story, when gotten up as a one-act mime 
for the Roman stage, could have been very ef- 
fective: enter Thelyphron overflowing with 
confidence, pooh-poohing the herald’s solemn 
and ominous warning, and boasting of his 
wakefulness—more keen-sighted than Lynceus 
himself or Argus, and all eyes; Thelyphron in 
the house of mourning, where the atmosphere 
is elaborately pictured as solemn and funereal, 
asking for plenty of wine and good food with 
which to make his vigil a pleasant one and 
hearing from the widow, ‘‘What do you think 
you came here for, a banquet?’”’; Thelyphron 
on guard, the gradual coming of darkness, his 
mounting fear, the appearance of a little 
weasel, the brave words addressed to it by 
Thelyphron; daybreak, Thelyphron aroused 
from sleep by the entrance of the widow with 
her seven witnesses, the ears and nose of the 
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dead man are found to be missing, Thely- 
phron’s ears and nose are cut off to replace 
them, he is kicked out of the house laceratus 
atque discerptus, and up goes the curtain. 

It is because he has not studied the context 
closely in comparison with the Greek epitome 
that Mr. de Jonge, in speaking about the 
Risus festival on page 7 and balancing one 
critic’s opinion against another’s, declares that 
nothing certain can be said about its origin. 
On the contrary, nothing of the kind could be 
more certain than that Apuleius, by very 
superficial motivating hints, has tacked this 
story about the Risus festival, which could not 
have been in the original story, onto that about 
the fight with the goatskins, which must have 
been there. I explained this clearly enough, I 
think, in AJP, XLVI, 253-62; but Mr. de 
Jonge is unable or unwilling to comprehend 
it. He says that he does not see how the fight 
with the (accidentally) animated goatskins can 
be separated from the events at the Risus fes- 
tival. I will tell him: it can be separated, so as 
to reveal the far more plausible course of 
events in the original story of Lucius (not the 
course of events that Apuleius intends), by 
simply removing from the text of Apuleius 
everything that refers to or assumes the 
presence of the Risus festival, which takes place 
on the day after the accidental fight with the 
goatskins. Everything that happens on that 
day, or looks forward or backward to it, is 
Apuleian addition. The result, as I explained 
before (cbid., p. 262), would be as follows: 
Lucius in his investigation of metamorphoses 
learns from Byrrhena that Milo’s wife Pam- 
phile is a skilful sorceress who is fond of young 
men and uses magic against them. In order to 
learn some of the witch’s secrets, he makes 
love to her maid, Fotis. A day or two later he 
dines with Byrrhena, at whose house he hears 
more gossip about magic, and on his return 
home late at night (fere iam tertia vigilia [Met. 
iii. 3}) he slays the three animated goatskins, 
which he mistakes for robbers trying to break 
into Milo’s house. Immediately after this 
strange encounter, Fotis lets him in and ex- 
plains to him (iii. 16-18) how it happened: she 
had been compelled to give her mistress goat 
hairs in place of those of the young Boeotian, 


and Pamphile had used her magic on these 
with surprising, though logical, results; for the 
goatskins, brought to life, had begun to beat 
on Pamphile’s door, in place of the young 
Boeotian, at the very moment when Lucius 
happened to come stumbling home. On hearing 
this, Lucius at once becomes more excited 
about magic than ever and urgently begs Fotis 
to show him her mistress in action. A few days 
later Pamphile, having failed to fetch the 
young Boeotian to herself, decides to change 
herself into a bird and fly to him (Met. iii. 21; 
ef. Asinus 12). Lucius witnesses this metamor- 
phosis. “Explicatio erroris Lucii quam dat 
Fotis (III 16-18),’”’ continues De Jonge, “‘sen- 
sum non habet nisi cum tota fabula quae ante- 
cedit cohaeret.” It certainly makes no sense 
as an explanation of the Risus festival, since 
there is not a word in it about that event or the 
instigation of it; but as an explanation of the 
events in the original story, where there was 
no Risus festival but only the fight with the 
goatskins (as Apuleius himself accidentally 
tells us when he blurts out vesperi, with the 
Greek original in mind, in iii. 16), it is com- 
plete, relevant, and logical in every detail. 


B. E. Perry 
University of Illinois 


Roman Dynamism. By H. WaGENvoort. Ox- 
ford: B. H. Blackwell, 1947. Pp. xi+214. 
15/-. 

Latin has five undoubted compounds of 
paradre, viz., apparare (Plaut.), compardare 
(ibid.), praeparare (Caes.), reparare (Cic.), and 
separare (Caes.). From pario we have comperio 
(Ter.) and reperio (Plaut.); aperio and operio 
certainly do not contain pario, but *uerio; and 
experior, opperior are referred to a *perio(r) 
attested by perttus, imperitus, peritia, experitus 
(Gl.). The Romance forms testify to VLat. 
*comperare, *seperare, and also to *imparare, 
but classical Latin has only imperare (indu-, 
Enn.), imperium (ibid.), tmperatur (indu-, 
ibid.). Everyone knows that there are two 
verbs compardare, one of them derived from 
compar; and everyone except Professor Max 
Radin (Studi in onore di Salvatore Riccobono, 
II [Palermo, 1936], 43) that indu- puts out of 
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consideration a negative in-, as if impar were 
the source of imperare. 

Wagenvoort’s Roman Dynamism (with a 
subtitle Studies in Ancient Roman Thought, 
Language, and Custom) appeared originally in 
Netherlandish (so-called ‘‘Dutch’’), with the 
title Imperium (and the subtitle Studién over 
het ‘Mana’-Begrip in Zede en Taal der Ro- 
meinen). We have his word for it that the book 
was written in German, so that we now have 
(I suppose) a translation of a translation. It is 
a serious piece of work. The English version 
has not very many signs of having been trans- 
lated (p. 13 derailment is picturesque in the 
sense of “‘misapprehension”’; 196 expose, “‘set 
forth,” 162 expositions “theories”; 119 too 
simplistic “oversimplified”; 193 differentiated 
intransitive) ; the distasteful use (pp. 157, 166) 
of British (sc. Welsh) in the sense of ‘‘English,”’ 
fostered by the ignorant and pusillanimous, I 
suppose, with the idea of pacifying the Irish, 
the Scot, and the Welshman, is now beyond re- 
call; and some of the abbreviations (e.g., p. 67 
alci ‘‘alicui’’) are somewhat esoteric. 

On page 121 (n. 2, p. 120) Skt. ganitar must 
be a mistake for janitdr-; p. 189: “of the Indo- 
European designations for ‘son’ and ‘daughter’ 
no trace is left in the Italic dialects” is a state- 
ment that Osc. puklum (Skt. putrd-, “son’’) 
and fuutret (Skt. duhitd, “daughter,” Thurney- 
sen and Kretschmer) place in question. These 
are the only errors that I have found. The rest 
becomes a matter of opinion or conviction. 

The book is still concerned with Roman 
dynamism as contrasted with animism, and a 
whole chapter is devoted to imperium, which 
is interpreted as having denoted in the first 
place “the chief’s mana” (pp. 58, 72), while im- 
perator was originally “the giver of life’’ (p. 66), 
after F. Muller, Jtal. Wtb. (pp. 163, 321), and in 
an article cited by Wagenvoort (p. 12, n. 1). 
This interpretation rests on the derivation of 
imperare from parare and on the assumption 
that imperdre (and therefore pardre), is con- 
nected with pario and with parére. In addition, 
contactus, contagio, augustus, aram tangere, 
numen, nouensiles, indigetes, and other expres- 
sions come in for considerable discussion, much 
of it etymological. This is where my compe- 
tence lies; others have dealt, or will deal, with 


the problem of Roman custom and religion, of 
which Wagenvoort’s treatment strikes me as 
impressive—in a favorable sense—if not al- 
ways convincing. But my opinion as to that is 
not worth much. 

I begin with imperium. The facts stated at 
the beginning give one pause about the current- 
ly accepted derivation from parare (tout court), 
much as the construction alicui aliquid im- 
perare seems to favor it. It is a misfortune that 
the word and its cognates are not earlier and 
more widely attested in ritual or dialect con- 
texts than they are. On coins of the Italic con- 
federacy, struck during the Social War, em- 
bratur (see ID, 202) is little help, since this is 
presumably military imperium. In passing, I 
may note that the discussion by De Sanctis, 
inaccessible to Wagenvoort (it is in Studi Ric- 
cobono, II, 57-61) is concerned mainly with the 
imperator charged with imperium militiae and, 
from the end of the civil war, domi. This has 
no immediate bearing on Wagenvoort’s prob- 
lem. But in the inscription of the municipium 
Faliscum (8. Maria di Falleri), 1D, 335 (CIL, 
XI, 3078), the title imperator is given to 
Jupiter (ef. Livy vi. 29; Cic. Verr. iv. 57. 128- 
29), Juno, and Minerva. The Jwppiter Impera- 
tor of Cicero (loc. cit.) is commonly identified 
with Zeds Otpros of Syracuse. This latter must, 
I think, be more than Zeus “who sends fair 
winds”; it is rather “who brings things to a 
successful issue.” Again, in the Paelignian in- 
scription of Corfinium (JD, 216) something is 
done to Vibia, who was pristafalacirix prisma 
petiedu, “antistita prima Petiediorum,” and 
cerfum sacaracirix semunu, “sacerdos Cerforum 
Semonum.” The inscription is an epitaph, but 
the priestly rank of Vibia gives it a ritual—or 
at least a religious—import. Just what was 
done to her uranias empratois, “deae Vraniae 
[i.e., Veneris an Cereris?} imperatis” (not nec- 
essarily i.q. “‘iussis”) is, by a most unkind mis- 
chance, in doubt—for the lack of one letter at 
the beginning of the following line, which now 
starts |lisuist. It is commonly asserted that 
empratois and embratur were borrowed from 
Latin; however, -br- for the older -pr- in the 
latter and the syncope of a (or e) in both must 
arouse skepticism and suggest independent 
dialectal forms. Now what was done to the 
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body of Vibia uranias empratois? Conway 
would restore elisu ist, “proiecta est, elata 
est,” from laedo (part. *litto-, *liso-), as if 
elisa, which I find unlikely on the ground of 
meaning. Von Planta and Pauli both read 
clisuist, i.e., ‘*cliisa (sc. exclusa) est,” with 7 
from % asin Umbrian. But, since claudere con- 
tains Gu, and the diphthong au becomes Umb. 
6 (frosetum, “fraudatum’’), Osc. au (auti, 
“aut’’), this explanation is untenable. In the 
inscription not enough of the first letter is left 
to indicate restoration on epigraphic grounds; 
but I think clisuist is possible. This I interpret 
as “purgata est.”” We have in OLat. cluere, 
“purgare” (Plin. NH xv. 119) (4 propos of Ve- 
nus Cluacina, cf. Serv. Aen. i. 720), ef. Gr. 
Krvfw (i.e., -b4-), Goth. hlitrs, “pure,” so that 
clisu, “purgata,” will be from *klad-ta. Those 
who have no confidence in the restoration c- 
may see a lisu, older *lisd from *leugs-a (a 
simple adjective like Skt. sana-s, “old,” Latin 
longus, rufus, nowus, and many others), beside 
lustrum, older *louc-s-trom; but this is poor 
both epigraphically and semantically. In either 
case Vibia was cleansed (from the contagion of 
death) Vranias [sc. Veneris Cloacinae?] em- 
pratois, i.e., I think, “by the authority, validat- 
ing power,” of the goddess who, so to speak, 
as imperatrix brings things to a happy issue. 
The connection of impero, imperium, with paro 
seems so tenuous, all things considered, that 
we may well look for another source, confla- 
tion with im-pero, i.e., *tm-paro, not being ex- 
cluded if the compound is ancient enough for 
association with the simplex to have faded 
completely out of the meaning. The parallelism 
of form with super, superare, superator (Ovid) 
points, in my judgment, to a compound prepo- 
sition *in-per, with a derivative adjective 
*im-per-os, i.e., “inherent, immanent, pervad- 
ing, valid, true, authorative,” and this adjec- 
tive does exist in Tocharish (B)—empre, 
“true.” Greek éume:pos (in-per-jo-) has di- 
verged in meaning but suggests something 
more than mere competence; imperare will be 
“bring to pass,” the acc. and dat. construction 
will still be intelligible, and imperium will be 
“that which is brought to pass” (-7o- passive, 
almost gerundival, in force; cf. inferiae, comiti- 
um, exitium, initium). All this, for what it is 


worth, is not in conflict with Wagenvoort’s 
interpretation of imperium; but the contrast 
between that word and, for example, apx7, 
Wyeuovia, orpatnyia, and the like, or Skt. 
ksatrd-m, OPers. xSa0ra- (cognate with Gr. 
kraouat), is striking in early republican usage, 
whatever doubts may linger about Wagen- 
voort’s “mana” (is not this Latin uirtus, uis, 
uigor, as Wagenvoort himself suggests in 
another context? See his pp. 72, 128, 194; 
cf. divaus, évépyea). There remain, in 
a ritual context, Umb. amparihmu (Tab. 
Ig., Ila, 42) and amparitu (III, 14). On purely 
formal grounds, comparison with pario is 
simplest, but difficult semantically. However, 
the a of pario (per- Walde-Pokorny, II, 41) is 
not satisfactorily explained—perhaps for ,r 
(cf. Stolz-Leumann, p. 65), which would apply 
to Umbrian also; note also Latin imperitare. 
Since the subject of the Umbrian verb (imp.) 
is in each case the sacrificing priest, a “dyna- 
mistic” interpretation is not out of place, but 
certainly better than Buecheler’s still accepted, 
and somewhat colorless, “surgito, conlocato,”’ 
which in any event is not the meaning of 
parto. All in all, the evidence of the dialects 
seems to strengthen Wagenvoort’s novel theory 
of the original meaning of imperium, while 
pointing to a different etymology. 

Next numen and nouensiles. Here, in both 
words, we have, according to Wagenvoort, a 
root *ney-, meaning “to move.’”’ This is pos- 
sible, but it does not exclude the notion of the 
divine assent or even of the divine afflatus (cf. 
mvedua); and again conflation seems likely. The 
relation of nouensiles to nowensides may cer- 
tainly be as Wagenvoort suggests, for d is an 
allophone of / (or r) in many languages and 
dialects—I have collected examples from 
Malay-Polynesian, Arabic, and Carib, as well 
as from VLat. and Romance (on these see my 
review of Svennung’s Compositiones Lucenses, 
to appear in AJP). The recently published 
speech-spectographs of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories make clear the similarity of pat- 
tern (in terms of wave frequencies) of d and I, 
and there is no difficulty about setting up 
nouensilis as parallel to utensilis, so that the 
old comparisons with nouem or nouus, which 
always appeared inept and purely construc- 
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tive, may well yield to the notion “filled with 
motive power,” as Wagenvoort takes the word 
in his search for the mana-idea. Here is the 
divine power of nwmen which Lucretius denies 
to the movements of the heavenly bodies 
(v. 78): “ne forte haec inter caelum terramque 
reamur /libera sponte sua cursus lustrare 
perennes.” 

The indigetes manifest by their name (indu, 
agere) the same notion: “those who are moved 
by inward impulse” (Wagenvoort, pp. 96, 
100), and agonium is held to contain some such 
kernel of meaning. In support we may cite 
(ID, 248) ioues patris . . . ioutas agine, ‘Touis 
patris (et) Iouiae (i.e., Iunonis) feriis’” (not 
“pnompa,”’ Walde-Hofmann, p. 24), and per- 
haps even Oscan akenet, which has the same 
meaning, and anaceta “priestess,” but not 
anagtia, actia, if these are to be connected with 
Angitia (see ID, p. 600). 

This same idea of weighty mana is found in 
grauitas (cf. grauis auctor) and maiestas (pp. 
105-27, but note that maiestas is the quality 
not of “being greater’ [p. 120] but rather of 
“being relatively great’’) and is even held like- 
ly to “prove to have been part of the common 
stock of Indo-European culture” (pp. 107, 
117); auctor is “initiator, originator, instiga- 
tor’ (p. 105), which is hardly consistent with 
Wagenvoort’s own interpretation (p. 12) of 
auctoritas, ‘the function of increasing,” and 
augur, “he who increases (cf. p. 40), augment- 
er.” As to this last, I have nothing to add to 
what I wrote in my review of Ernout’s Philolo- 
gica (see CP, XLIII [1948], 209); at most, 
there is conflation of the root of augeo with a 
compound containing auis. 

In his discussion of contagio Wagenvoort 
has overlooked the Volscian inscription (JD, 
252): deue declune statom. sepis atahus, pis 
uelestrom, facia esaristrom, “deo (or deae) 
Decluno (-ae) statua; siquis attigerit, quis 
Veliternorum, faciat piaculum,” ete. (for 
atahus ef. Marruc. ni taha nipis, “nequis 


1 Walde-Hofmann (p. 693) compare anagtia 
(and Angitia) with indiges (*an-aget-:in-aget), but 
Angitia was a goddess of healing. The comparison is 
no better than that which they reject (p. 47) with 
Angerona (for which Wagenvoort suggests an ety- 
mology that compares angustus. This seems far- 
fetched. Cf. rather Ancharia, Etr. ancar, ‘‘opes”’ 
[Foundations, p. 256]). 


tangat,” ID, 243, where the prohibition ap- 
plies to the temple treasury). Page 142 (on 
manus impia) ef. Hor. Odes iii. 23. 17. Page 
152: for the taboo on iron ef. JD, 252 (a special 
exception, made with the consent of the assem- 
bly). Page 188: for a widened meaning in cog- 
nates of mater cf. Alb. motre, “sister” (but 
Lith. mote, “wife’’). 

There remains the perennial Juno. How can 
& woman, under the Roman dispensation a 
mere part of the familia, like a slave or a minor 
or a beast of the field and, even when married, 
under the jurisdiction of the pater familias, 
have a genius? How can a genius have a genius 
(i.e., genius Iunonis)? Why did not genius be- 
come an independent deity like the supposed 
iuno? How can iuno be the genius of a woman 
and yet be restricted to married women? Or 
had an unmarried woman no iuno at all? As 
for the late plural Iwnones, there are so many 
examples of pluralization, especially under the 
Empire, e.g., Eponae, Suleuiae, Mineruae, or 
of the individualization of a god (Marti suo), 
that such expressions in the case of Juno carry 
no special weight. The dialect Jouza is the exact 
counterpart of uno Regina, and etymological- 
ly clear. It is hardly dangerous to prophesy 
that in due time some OLat. inscription will 
turn up to justify diou-, like the Oscan diw- 
lam. Nor am I impressed by genius .. . siue 
mas siue femina: this means only that genius 
is, as it were, animate, not inanimate. In fact, 
in default of explicit testimony that genius 
femina was called iuno, the expression excludes 
that poor guess. 

Wagenvoort has amassed a considerable 
bulk of testimony in favor of his views. There 
is a certain amount of special pleading, but 
generalization is wisely restricted to the Ro- 
man scene, notwithstanding the temptation to 
press the Austronesian evidence. In the com- 
mon human life of this planet, human experi- 
ence is, after all, not so widely divergent in re- 
spect of certain fundamental aspects of physi- 
cal environment. If the linguistic expression, 
or lack of it, seems to imply such divergence 
(for example, in Aranta, on which see Sommer- 
felt’s La Langue et la société [1938]), that is, 
I believe, due to varying degrees of the use of 
pro-presentation (Buehler’s “representation’’) 
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in language, with its manifold semantic shifts 
and hierarchy of constructions. Sommerfelt 
insists, quite properly, that Aranta must be 
interpreted against the background of the 
social structure of the Aranta; Wagenvoort 
would educe the structure of Roman dyna- 
mism from the Latin language. A combination 
of the two methods can hardly escape fallacy. 

JosHuA WHATMOUGH 
Harvard University 


From Virgil to Milton. By C. M. Bowra. 
Cambridge: At the University Press; New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1945. Pp. vii+247. 
$4.00. 

This book consists of five essays. The first 
sets forth the fundamental differences between 
“heroic” or “oral” epic (e.g., Homer, La Chan- 
son de Roland, and, on a more primitive level, 
the impromptu lays current today among the 
southern Slavs) and the written or “literary” 
form of epic poetry. The remaining four discuss 
the literary epics of Virgil, Camées, Tasso, and 
Milton. The essays are characterized by the 
sensitive analysis and lucid exposition that 
have marked the previous works of this dis- 
tinguished critic. 

The notion that the oral epic is more natural 
and thereby somehow superior poetically to 
the premeditated literary poem dies hard, and 
the author does well to emphasize at the outset 
that the distinction between the forms is in 
large part one of technique, motivated by the 
conditions under which the poems come into 
being. The composer of literary epic attempts 
to “pack each line with as much significance as 
possible . . . and to secure that careful atten- 
tion which the reader, unlike the listener, can 
give.”! The point is an important one; that in 
the case of Virgil at least the contrast between 
listener and reader will not entirely hold good 
does not invalidate the truth of the observa- 
tion that literary epic presupposes an audience 
which, whether it used visual or aural means 
of perception, was prepared to give the poem 
minute and repeated attention such as could 
not be expected from a public of such relative 
nonchalance as that of the Greek heroic poets. 


1P. 4. 


This stylistic difference is paralleled by one in 
spirit; oral epic, for the most part, exalts “the 
fame and prowess of a single hero,” whereas 
the concept of heroism exemplified in leading 
figures of literary epics has little in common 
with the heroic ideal as illustrated by an 
Achilles or a Beowulf. The extent of this dif- 
ference appears from a comparison of the 
scheme of the Homeric epics with that of the 
Aeneid and from a comparison of the figure of 
Aeneas as drawn by Virgil with the Homeric 
characterizations of Odysseus and Achilles. 
The success of Virgil in transforming the 
epic form into a vehicle for “ideas of human 
worth and achievement” at striking variance 
with the Homeric ideal of individual self-reali- 
zation was so remarkable and his influence so 
lasting that the canons of literary epic, as for- 
mulated by Vida in his Ars poetica, to which 
Camées, Tasso, and Milton in their several 
fashions adhere, are almost entirely deduced 
from the Aeneid. ‘When the ‘immortal’ Vida 
wrote his Ars Poetica, he laid down rules for 
epic of an exact and exacting kind, and insisted 
that a modern epic must closely follow a Vir- 
gilian model.’’? This is putting it strongly; 
Vida does indeed set up Virgil as the epic 
model par excellence (and in the Christiad 
shows how happily the Virgilian manner may 
be adapted to a theme that has sometimes been 
thought inappropriate), but he is not unduly 
rigid in his precepts. Most of the reeommenda- 
tions concerning proper epic procedure that 
form the substance of his second book have 
been accepted by epic poets, and the sum of his 
adyice— 
praeterea haud lateat te, nil conarier artem 
naturam nisi ut assimulet, propiusque sequatur 
hane unam vates sibi proposuere magistram—‘ 


is not unduly dogmatic. The effect of Vida’s 
precept and example on Camées, Tasso, and 
Milton was considerable; it was not, however, 
such as to hamper or distort their work. 

The essay on the Aeneid contains, together 
with much significant matter (the treatment 
of Dido is of special interest), a circumstantial 
account of the symbolic nature of Aeneas and 
of the relation of the development of his char- 
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acter by the Stoic process of exercitatio to the 
structure and meaning of the poem. Much of 
this had already been set forth by Heinze,® but 
the present discussion is more comprehensive 
and more coherent. In Aeneas, Virgil by impli- 
cation attacks the old heroic ideal, which, 
though it represents much that is noble, as the 
example of Turnus attests, is nonetheless out- 
worn; by holding to it, Turnus meets disaster. 
The essence of the new ideal of heroism is that 
“a man’s virtus is shown less in battle and 
physical danger than in the defeat of his own 
weaknesses. The chief obstacles which Aeneas 
finds are in himself, and his greatest victories 
are when he triumphs over them.’ 

The influence of the Aeneid on Camées’ Os 
Lustadas has often been mentioned. In the 
most recent edition of the latter poem, the edi- 
tor declares: ‘It is perhaps no exaggeration to 
say that, as a disciple of Vergil, Camées has 
come closer in spirit than any other follower.’’? 
Our author appears of much the same mind: 
“When we first read him [Camées] we hardly 
think of Virgil; later on we see how great his 
debt is. The result is that we compare Os Lusi- 
adas with the Aeneid not as an imitation with 
an original, but as one poem with another of 
the same kind.’’8 It is perhaps excessive to call 
the Aeneid and Os Lusiadas, except in the most 
general sense, poems of the same kind. Camées 
uses many Virgilian devices (among others the 
Olympian machinery) and incorporates a good 
many Virgilian phrases and vignettes; there is, 
however, as is pointed out later in the essay, 
a firsthand and forthright quality about the 
external events of Os Lustadas which is not to 
be found in Virgil. Even Tasso’s battle scenes 
have a vitality lacking in those of the Aeneid, 
for all the obvious pains taken by the poet to 
make them varied and interesting. Os Lustadas 
has little of Virgil’s wistfulness and uncertain- 
ty; it is rather infused with a confident and 
zestful patriotism. That Camdées was not un- 
aware of the reverse of the medal of empire is 
explicit in the speech of the old man of Belém, 
which is full of whining good sense; this dia- 

5 Virgils epische Technik?, p. 276. 

*P. 84, 


7 Os Lusiadas, ed. J. D. M. Ford (Cambridge, 
1946), p. 12. 


*P. 89. 


tribe represents a passing mood, and the senti- 
ments therein expressed have little effect on 
the general temper of the poem. The vexed 
matter of the Isle of Loves is judiciously 
treated; it is maintained that, whatever the 
motives of Camées’ disclaimer in calling the 
episode an allegory, this could hardly have 
been his entire feeling on the subject.° 

In tracing the genealogy of the simile in 
which Inez de Castro in death is likened to a 
daisy plucked by a girl to put in her hair,’ the 
author mentions passages of Homer and 
Catullus, then cites the comparison in the 
ninth Aeneid" of the dead Euryalus to a flower 
cut by the plowshare and a poppy drooping in 
the rain and continues: “the details are 
changed and new associations are started.’”!? 
In this instance Camées’ indebtedness to 
Virgil is greater than indicated, for the com- 
parison of the slain Pallas to a flower plucked 
by a girl!’ is the source of one of the most evoc- 
ative of the details of the Camonian compari- 
son; it is possible that the simile as it appears 
in Vida may have been in the back of Camées’ 
mind as well: 


aut rosa quam molli decerpens pollice virgo 
vepribus in densis lapsam sub sole reliquit.' 


Tasso’s Gerusalemme liberata is in many 
ways the antithesis of Os Lusiadas. Although 
it is nowhere stated in so many words, it re- 
sults from the discussion of Tasso’s conception 
of the heroic ideal and of his preoccupation 
with interior conflicts and trials (significant in 
this respect is the episode of Rinaldo at 
Armida’s enchanted castle) as well as from the 
quality of dreamy melancholy that must strike 
any reader of the poem that there is a close 
affinity between the emotional atmosphere of 
the Gerusalemme and the spirit that colors the 
most deeply felt parts of the Aeneid—an af- 
finity that is nowhere perceptible in Os Lusia- 
das, despite the great technical debt to Virgil 
of the Portuguese. 

It is acutely remarked at the conclusion of 
the essay on the Gerusalemme that, while the 


*P. 118. 

10 Os Lusiadas, III, 134, 1-8. 

u Ll. 435-37. 13 Aen, xi. 68-70. 

12 P, 107. 14 Christiad, IV, 327-28. 
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poem is dominated by the spirit of the Coun- 
ter-Reformation, Tasso avoided the contagion 
that vitiated so much of the art of the period, 
when, in an effort to reach a wider and less 
cultivated public than that with which artists 
of the Renaissance proper were concerned, 
many works were characterized by a vulgar 
sentimentality. “If Ariosto shows the Renais- 
sance in its gaiety and glory, Tasso shows how 
some of its most typical qualities still lived for 
men who had disowned its ideals.’’!5 

As with Aeneas in the Aeneid, there has 
been a great deal of speculation about the 
character of Satan in the Paradise Lost; the 
treatment of this question is not the least il- 
luminating part of the essay on Milton’s poem. 
While Blake’s contention that Milton was of 
the devil’s party is properly scotched, the the- 
ories, first, that Milton started by making 
Satan his hero and that as his creative power 
waned with the debacle of the Commonwealth, 
from which he had hoped so much, the virtue 
went out of Satan and he became a relatively 
dim and flaccid figure; and, second, that, al- 
though Milton did not cast Satan in the role 
of protagonist, he did put a great deal of him- 
self into him are sympathetically examined, 
but neither is found wholly satisfactory. “In 
the first place Milton’s creative powers in the 
first books need not necessarily have been di- 
rected to making Satan appear like a great 
hero, and in the second place, if Milton felt 
some unconscious sympathy for Satan it is sur- 
prising that he should also have felt horror for 
his hatefulness.’® The solution advanced is 
that in Satan we have a final representative of 
the line of heroes of literary epic: he is brave, 
handsome, ingenious, eloquent, concerned with 
the welfare of his subjects; but these qualities, 
so admirable in Aeneas, are no longer suffi- 
cient. In this connection a good deal is made 
of the circumstance that Milton describes 
Satan on his meeting with Death’ with a 
simile modeled on that which Virgil used to 
depict the grim apparition of Aeneas as he 
drew near the Trojan camp"’ and draws the in- 
ference that Milton is here comparing Satan 
with Aeneas to the disadvantage of the latter. 

6 P, 193. 17 P, 229. 


16 P, 228. 18 Aen. X. 272-75. 


If, indeed, Milton chose the comparison with 
an ulterior purpose, it could be maintained 
with equal plausibility that he here desires to 
exalt Satan in the eyes of Death rather than 
to debase Aeneas. Be this as it may, Milton’s 
lack of sympathy with the greater part of tra- 
ditional heroic ideals is obvious throughout the 
Paradise Lost. 

There was much of the humanist in Milton, 
as there could hardly fail to be in a man so de- 
voted to the profane literature of antiquity; 
this part of his makeup, of necessity, came into 
conflict with his Puritan convictions: 


Partly because it was a Proletarian movement, 
Puritanism lacked respect for a culture and re- 
finement which its own class had never enjoyed, 
and it fortified this ignorance with moral argu- 
ments. But Milton ...as a scholar preferred on 
the whole to maintain the old compromise and 
combine his respect for God with his respect for 
the finer achievements of man.!® 


From Virgil to Milton is criticism of a high 
order; it will be read by those with affection 
for any or all of the poets discussed with pleas- 
ure and with satisfaction. 

The following errata were noted: 

P. 25: for XI, 616 read XI, 620 (citation of Para- 

dise Lost) 

P. 64: for concurrerre read concurrere (cit. Aen. 

xii. 315) 

P. 75: for Aeneas read Aenean (cit. Aen. xi. 232) 

P. 81: for Sicily read Epirus (abode of Helenus 

and Andromache) 

P. 87: ‘Two years later [1558] he began his. . . 
voyage home.’ Camées did not start home 
until 1567 (Ford, p. 10). 

. 195: for mos read miios (Lusiadas, III, 125, 3); 
for do read dos (ibid., IIT, 84, 2) 

P. 106: for Ouviu o read Ouviu-o o (ibid., IV, 
28, 5) 

P. 107: for o cér read a cor (ibid., III, 134, 5); 

for as roas read as rosas (ibid., III, 134, 7) 

P. 108: for fronte read fonte (ibid., 21, 3) 

P. 132: for or Mouro read o Mouro (ibid., I, 16, 1) 

P. 133: for os muros read os Mouros 
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. 134: for ao read aos (ibid., VII, 13, 3) 

. 137: for poder read péde (ibid., I, 106, 5) 

. 145: for pozzanza read possanza (Gerus. lib., 
1,31, 7) 

. 162: for twenty-four read twenty (number of 
books in Gerus. lib.) 


19 P, 245. 
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P. 175: for scroprirsi read scoprirsi (ibid., II, 16, 5) 

P. 179: omit te (ibid., XII, 92, 5); for él read é 
(ibid., XV, 63, 1) 

P. 184: for Fa read Fu (ibid., XVI, 14, 8) 

P. 186: for XVI, 69, 1-6 read XVI, 70, 1-6 


There is an Index, but it is not complete. 
For example, Melinno is listed, whereas both 
Alcuin and Bartas are left out. 


RicHarpD T. BRUERE 
University of Chicago 


Philo: Foundations of Religious Philosophy in 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. By Har- 
ry AustryN Wotrson. (“Structure and 
Growth of Philosophie Systems from Plato 
to Spinoza,” Part II.) 2 vols. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1947. Pp. xvi+ 
462; xiv+531. $10. 

Professor Wolfson sets for himself the task 
of arranging Philo’s philosophy into an order - 
ly, coherent, and consistent system. Wolfson 
possesses unique equipment, viz., the ability 
to work from the original sources in both the 
Jewish and the Hellenistic materials; he is, 
furthermore, an outstanding specialist in 
philosophy. 

The nature of Wolfson’s interest in Philo is 
to be inferred from his subtitle. By “religious 
philosophy”’ Wolfson means the blending of 
“natural philosophy” and “revelation”; in this 
sense religious philosophy begins with Philo, 
who was the first major figure to weave the 
two strands together. 

Wolfson’s earlier works were in medieval 
philosophy (Creseas and Spinoza). His ap- 
proach to Philo, as one might expect, is influ- 
enced, or even determined, by this medieval in- 
terest. Wolfson systematizes Philo into logical- 
ly arranged topics, such as appear in medieval 
writers. His chapters end with a “Conclusion, 
Influence, Anticipation,” serving to indicate 
the direction of the development, in the medi- 
eval philosophers, of the individual philosophic 
aspect as it appears in Philo. As Wolfson him- 
self puts it, this work on Philo “‘is . . . designed 
to serve as a general prolegomenon to the 
major problems of religious philosophy for the 
seventeen centuries following Philo” (I, vi). 
This systematization of Philo is Wolfson’s 
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and not Philo’s; Wolfson makes it abundantly 
clear that Philo’s sermonic writings are not 
systematic philosophy. Wolfson tells us that, 
in part, Philo’s views must be built up from 
“innuendoes”’ (ibid.) and pieced together “out 
of allusions and implications.’”” He assumes 
that there is an essential consistency in Philo 
and that surface inconsistencies, when proper- 
ly assayed, can yield a tolerable concord (cf. I, 
102-3 and 113). Since “system” is Wolfson’s 
basic interest, he gives us little interpretation 
or description of Philo’s “sermons”; he gives 
us not Philo’s writings but the philosophy ex- 
plicit and implicit in them. Wolfson’s book 
may be described as having the same kind of 
relationship to Philo that a book systematizing 
in straightforward prose the social and eco- 
nomic views in Shaw’s plays would have to 
Shaw’s dramas. 

For this reproduction of the latent Philonic 
system, Wolfson assumes that Philo is to be 
approached as any medieval philosopher— 
Christian, Mohammedan, or Jewish—is ap- 
proached; Philo, in fact, is the mainspring of 
those medieval philosophies (I, 45). This ap- 
proach is wonderfully illuminating; and, while 
some scholars may have reservations about the 
possibility of removing inconsistencies from 
Philo or about the objectivity of inferences 
made from “innuendoes,” they will welcome 
Wolfson’s imposing achievement and will be 
the richer for being able to see Philo through 
the eyes of a medievalist such as Wolfson. 

A second aspect of Wolfson’s approach is 
not calculated to elicit universal agreement. 
Philo is of interest not only to philosophers but 
also to students of the history of religion. Quite 
an extensive literature exists on the question, 
“Where does Philo fit in Jewish tradition?” 
Apparently Philo died in 40, thirty years be- 
fore the tremendously significant events of the 
conquest of Jerusalem and the destruction of 
the Temple in 70, and a good century and a 
half before the redaction of the earliest extant 
rabbinic code, the Mishnah. It is agreed on all 
sides that the Mishnah, and the later collec- 
tions, too, contains material that is as old as 
Philo, and even older; but the relative scanti- 
ness of this material and its refinement through 
redaction have obscured much of the detail re- 
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garding the stage of rabbinical development 
before 70. Some scholars date the triumph of 
Pharisaism over Saduceeism and other sects in 
the period before 70, while others contend that 
it was the catastrophe of 70 that led to the final 
triumph of Pharisaism. The former view would 
regard rabbinic Judaism as the norm of Juda- 
ism even before 70, and everything else as 
peripheral; the latter view would argue against 
the existence before 70 of any norm and would 
conceive of the period as one in which there 
were many sects, all of which were more or less 
flourishing. George Foot Moore speaks of 
Pharisaic, Rabbinic Judaism as “normative,” 
and finds no place in it for Philo; Erwin Good- 
enough agrees that Philo does not represent 
normative Judaism. Moore would have Philo 
sut generis, but Goodenough would have him 
as representative of a school (or quasi-sect) 
pursuing, in relative isolation from Palestine, 
a mystic type of Judaism which would be the 
antithesis of “legalism.” For Goodenough the 
Hellenization in Philo goes far beyond mere 
language; Goodenough believes that, to Philo, 
Judaism was an intellectualized mystery-reli- 
gion, the one true mystery. 

Scholarship represented by names such as 
Heinemann, Siegfried, Stein, Klausner, Bel- 
kin, and Ritter (and similarly for Josephus) 
has attempted to assess the relationship be- 
tween Philo and the rabbis. While few scholars 
have as yet gone as far as Goodenough in sug- 
gesting a minimum of relationship, I have en- 
countered only in Klausner and now in Wolf- 
son an assumption of maximum relationship. 
To Wolfson, Philo represents a collateral 
branch of Pharisaic Judaism. He therefore 
denies the existence not only of “mysticism” 
but also of a significant difference between Alex- 
andrian and Palestinian Judaism. 

Wolfson is aware, of course, that other 
views diverge from his (I, vii); he refrains, 
however, in this study from entering “upon an 
examination or comparison or criticism of the 
various current interpretations of Philo’; if 
this subject is to be “dealt with at all, [it] is 
to be dealt with elaborately and with all the 
fullness it deserves” (I, vii—viii). Yet the ab- 
sence of such discussion seems a serious thing, 
because, without it, Wolfson appears to be deal- 


ing with an unproved assumption and there- 
fore to be on uncertain ground. 

The writer does not believe that either 
Wolfson’s or Goodenough’s view is capable of 
persuasive demonstration; only a partial, and 
therefore unsatisfying, case can be made out. 
The student can do no more than weigh the 
arguments and then cast his ballot. My own 
work in Philo has been to try to assess the 
similarities, and also the dissimilarities, in the 
supposed parallels with the rabbis. I am not 
prepared to agree with Wolfson that Philo 
represents a Hellenization in language only; I 
should cast my tentative vote for Philo’s being 
outside rabbinic developments and unrelated 
to them. (I have studied the patriarchs rather 
closely, especially Abraham, in the rabbis and 
in Philo.) I have found, at least to my own 
satisfaction, that Philo is either unaware of or— 
and this is even more significant—disinterested 
in the kind of Abraham legends found in rab- 
binic literature. 

I am therefore not predisposed to accept as 
true parallels much of the material in which 
Wolfson points out similarities between Philo 
and the rabbis. For example, I still believe, 
with Heinemann, that the “unwritten law” in 
Philo is never the rabbinic “oral law” (cf. 
Wolfson, I, 188 ff.); I do not see the similarity 
which Wolfson sees in certain other state- 
ments; for example, the passage in Spec. iv. 
149-50 is to my mind close to Aristotle Rhet. i. 
14. 7, which Wolfson does not cite, and far re- 
moved from Jer. Sanhedrin xi. 6. 30 a, which 
he does cite. 

hose who, like the writer, approach Philo 
from the history of religion will have to make 
concessions on this recurring matter in order 
to derive a full value from Wolfson’s otherwise 
illuminating discussion. The “parallels” are 
pointed out so frequently by Wolfson that it 
is unnecessary to list the countless pages which 
reflect this assumption. 

But, nevertheless, the writer is profoundly 
grateful for this well-conceived, well-executed 
work, for its fulness of detail, and for the skill 
with which Wolfson pursues what he calls the 
“hypothetico-deductive method”’ (I, 106). For 
Wolfson not only assembles the scattered ma- 
terial in Philo but he also reconstructs the la- 
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tent processes of Philo’s reasoning, and by 
comparison and contrast with predecessors and 
with later writers he shows in context what the 
philosophical issues were which confronted 
Philo and how Philo attempted to resolve 
them. A typical example of Wolfson’s proce- 
dure can be discerned in his treatment of Philo 
on prophecy (II, 11 ff.). Wolfson first assumes 
that Philo learned about prophecy from Scrip- 
ture, before becoming acquainted with it in 
Homer, Plato, and the Stoics. He then ex- 
amines the basic conceptions of prophecy 
which, as he puts it, “Philo may have gathered 
from Scripture.” Wolfson supplies us with a 
fourfold division: the ability to predict the 
future, the power of knowing what rites are to 
be performed, the power to receive from God 
communications for guiding the life of men, 
and, fourth, the power of knowing things which 
cannot be perceived by the senses. Next, Wolf- 
son tells us, Philo could not help noticing “that 
these four powers... correspond exactly to 
the four kinds of inspiration which Plato calls 
frenzy. ... But Philo could not have failed to 
see an important terminological difference be- 
tween Scripture and the four kinds of frenzy 
in Plato. ... Evidently in an effort to show 
that these four functions of Scriptural prophe- 
cy are unlike the four functions of frenzy in 
Plato, he tries to show the inseparability of 
these four functions of prophecy from each 
other and their dependence upon each other. 
... It is as a result of this wider conception 
of the scope of prophecy that Philo departs 
from Plato... .” 

Wolfson, then, supplies us with both a 
Scriptural and a Platonic background against 
which he reproduces Philo’s thought, sharpen- 
ing our focus, and filling in details for us. And 
since Plato and Scripture are only a small part 
of Wolfson’s erudition, we encounter similarly 
in other sections Wolfson’s able and suggestive 
depicting of the setting of almost all Philo’s 
philosophical problems. 

Since Wolfson works in part from innuen- 
does and implications, a student will find in- 
numerable opportunities for unimportant dif- 
ferences with him. For example, the re- 
viewer holds that to Philo there was no such 
thing as perceptible knowledge apart from an 


antecedent sensible knowledge, and to him the 
distinction is one of related levels of knowl- 
edge rather than of unrelated and different kinds 
of knowledge, as they are to Wolfson (II, 5 ff.). 
But even as one differs in this or that detail, he 
is aware of Wolfson’s mastery of complicated 
and difficult material and his success in pre- 
senting it with clarity and understanding. 

Wolfson’s first chapter, “Hellenistic Juda- 
ism and Philo,” ably sets forth Philo’s back- 
ground—though it is in this chapter that one 
regrets that Wolfson refrains from really dis- 
cussing the “mystic” interpreters of Philo. The 
second chapter, “The Hand Maid of Scrip- 
ture,” is an extended review of the import to 
philosophy, the handmaid, of having a text 
believed to be divinely revealed as its mistress; 
Wolfson is particularly good on Philo’s alle- 
gorical method. “Scriptural Presuppositions,”’ 
the third chapter, provides Wolfson with the 
occasion to reproduce those tenets of religious 
faith, biblically rooted, with which Philo had 
to make his philosophy conform. 

Wolfson is then ready to present in succes- 
sive chapters the substance itself of Philo’s 
philosophy. He names his chapters “God, the 
World of Ideas, and the Logos”; “Creation and 
Structure of the World”; “The Immanent 
Logos, Laws of Nature, Miracles”; “Souls, 
Angels, Immortality”; ‘Free Will”; ‘“Knowl- 
edge and Prophecy”’; ‘‘Proofs of the Existence 
of God’; “The Unknowability of God and 
Divine Predicates”; “Ethical Theory”; and 
‘Political Theory.”’ In these chapters Wolfson 
not only writes with fulness about Philo but he 
generously reproduces throughout these chap- 
ters relevant material from sources as diverse 
(to list only a tiny sampling) as Plutarch, 
Josephus, Obadiah Bertinoro, Petrus Damiani, 
and Ibn Khaldun. It is, in the best sense, a 
virtuoso performance, which should elicit grate- 
ful applause even from those who incline, as 
the writer does, toward a somewhat different 
interpretation. No scholar henceforth working 
in Philo can fail to use Wolfson. 

Those who read Philo for himself and not 
for the light he is believed to shed on other and 
supposedly more important matters will ap- 
prove of Wolfson’s spirited defense of Philo 
against the supercilious slurs of some of the 
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commentators. Wolfson is right in rehabilitat- 
ing Philo as a “philosopher in the grand man- 
ner”; the last chapter (“What Is New in 
Philo?’’) convincingly supports Wolfson’s con- 
tention that religious philosophy begins master- 
fully in the alert, keen, original, and profound 
mind of Philo. 


SAMUEL SANDMEL 
Yale University 


“The Roman Brick-Stamps Not Published in 
Volume XV 1 of ‘Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum,’ ”’ Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, LVI-LVII (1947), 1-128. By 
HERBERT Buocu. 

The Harvard Studies, Vols. LVI-LVII, con- 
tain—together with “The Missing Portions of 
the ‘Commentum Einsidlense’ on Donatus’ 
‘Ars grammatica’’’ by John Petersen Elder; 
“Selected Studies in Indo-European Phonolo- 
gy” by Gordon Myron Messing; “The Know- 
ability and Describability of God in Plato and 
Aristotle” by Harry Austryn Wolfson and 
“Summaries of Dissertations for the Degree of 
Ph.D.’ —a new contribution to the study of 
Roman brick-stamps by Herbert Bloch, “The 
Roman Brick-Stamps Not Published in Vol- 
ume XV 1 of the ‘Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum.’ ” 

The new material collected by Bloch, his 
notes, and his excellent preface suggest afew re- 
marks concerning the well-known facts about 
the Roman brick-stamps. With considerable 
variation, the brick-stamps mention the des- 
tination of the bricks (Bloch, Nos. 1, 2), fac- 
tories, brickyard owners and slaves. As it 
seems that in the periods of highest perfection 
and production the brickyard owners also 
often dated the bricks (by consular years), I 
have suggested (Hranos, XXXIX [1941], 
152 ff.) that this was done to assure the buyer 
that the bricks had been tested by being kept 
sufficiently long in storage. Such was, accord- 
ing to Vitruvius’ explicit statements, the prac- 
tice with mudbrick in Utica (ii. 3. 2) and with 
the tufa in the quarries around Rome (ii. 7.5). 
In the latter case there probably was a direct 
succession, as tufa was used for the facing 
of the concrete (in caementiciis structuris) 
as opus incertum and reticulatum in exactly 
the same way in which Roman builders 


later used baked brick. A new and puzzling 
fact, ascertained by Bloch’s edition (Nos. 87, 
88), is that a brick-stamp of the Figlinae 
Myrinianae of the year a.p. 123 mentions the 
very day of the firing: Idibus Martiis. Is it a 
mere caprice, perhaps connected with the 
memory of Caesar’s death, or was it done to 
record the fact that work started uncommonly 
early, the ordinary season for fabrication being 
from May to September? 

Thanks to the brick-stamps, we are enabled 
for once to follow the process by which an 
ancient handicraft became a great industrial- 
ized business in close connection with social 
conditions, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
with the enormous and urgent increase in the 
size of Rome, described by Vitruvius (ii. 
8. 16f.) The more occasional firing of bricks 
before the Roman industrialization on a large 
scale ought to be reconsidered. In Volume XII 
of Excavations at Olynthus, David M. Robinson 
describes and illustrates (pp. 155 f., Pl. 130) 
a base, which has a stone core with burned 
brick all around it. This affords us a new piece 
of evidence for the fact that the practice of 
firing bricks was known of old among the 
Greeks and Romans. The various attempts to 
use burned brick in late republican Pompeii 
and the Augustan fortifications in northern 
Italy, as well as Vitruvius’ negative discussion 
of the new material (ii. 8. 19) and accidental 
hints at its use (ii. 8. 4, 17, 18),! show.the same 
thing. Obviously, late republican Rome it- 
self, with its feverish and tumultuous de- 
velopment, was a very hothouse for archi- 
tectural experiments, such as, for instance, 
the various attempts to improve concrete 
architecture (e.g., by better facing) and 
to obtain more stable insulae. The town 
as a whole was crowded and _ unsatisfac- 
tory in every way, in planning as well as in 
technique, and thus, as Cicero explicitly 
states in De lege agraria ii. 96, in general much 
inferior to the Campanian plain towns. But pre- 
cisely in the large and shapeless blocks on and 
around the seven hills, coenaculis sublati 
atque suspenst (to use Cicero’s words), there 
did crop out ideas of planning, technique, and 
even monumentality such as we meet with on 


1Cf. my remarks in ‘Vitruvius and the Roman 
Architecture of His Age,’’ Dragma Martino P. Nilsson 
dedicatum (1939), p. 141. 




















the Forum Romanum of Sulla, in Tivoli, 
Palestrina, Cori, Ferentino, and in the typi- 
cally Roman buildings (with opus incertum, 
etc.) of the veterans at Pompeii. All this con- 
stitutes a great unity: not Rome—the vetus 
urbs itself was unripe and far from perfection— 
but the modern ideas born in Rome and the ele- 
ments in Rome itself struggling with the con- 
servatism and with the overwhelming retard- 
ing forces of the vetus urbs. Nothing permits us 
to deny that those modern builders experi- 
mented as much with brickwork as the Cam- 
panians did. Nay, Vitruvius even shows us 
that such was the case. 

We should not overrate Pompeii and south- 
ern Italy compared with Rome. Pompeii was— 
I repeat this—no doubt superior in planning 
and less the victim of unsafe, piled-up, domes- 
tic architecture and other social and architec- 
tural diseases, vividly described by Strabo 
(235). But the most progressive elements to be 
traced in Pompeii are not results of local devel- 
opment. From the third century onward, they 
obviously reflect Rome. The numerous shops 
that intrude into the streets of noble atrium 
houses and, subsequently, Sullan buildings, 
such as the Theatrum Copertum, the Amphi- 
theater, and the Terme del Foro, with their 
sturdy opus incertum, etc.—all this, no doubt, 
primarily mirrors Rome, its social and com- 
mercial system, its modern architectural en- 
deavors, and technical novelties. After that, 
the fourth style, the increasing use of brick- 
work and a building with portico and tabernae, 
such as that of Via del Foro, reflect most evi- 
dently the nova urbs (after a.p. 64; cf. Tacitus 
Ann. xv. 40 ff.). 

Between Sullan and Neronian times, ac- 
cording to the clear testimony of the brick- 
stamps, the great landowners of the senatorial 
aristocracy, to quote Bloch, developed brick 
production into a “heavy industry” in the 
modern sense. This meant for them a legiti- 
mate and gentleman-like income from their 
large estates. On the other hand, the activity 
was directly inspired by the demands and con- 
ditions of Rome, as it grew toward a million 
inhabitants and, as Vitruvius’ discussion of the 
matter proves, naturally struggled for egregiae 
habitationes, combining height and safety. The 
Roman industrialization of brick production 
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belongs with an increasing amount of material, 
of a different kind, which shows that Italy and 
Rome in the first century B.c. became not only 
a political leader but also a most progressive 
part of the Mediterranean world in various 
fields of constructive work, such as agriculture, 
ceramics—for instance, the Arretine ware that 
reached even India and became the model of 
later production—and so on. To this context 
belongs also Roman concrete architecture— 
domestic as well as monumental—its final per- 
fection by brick facing, and, in short, the whole 
new and specifically Roman epoch in the his- 
tory of town building, characterized by the 
development of techniques and by the Roman 
planning of the insulae. 

Bloch’s studies of the Roman brick-stamps 
have at every point and in every way increased 
our knowledge about this development and its 
continuation toward imperial monopoly. In 
Classical Philology, XX XVII (1942), 328 ff., 
I have tried to examine and characterize their 
fundamental value. Bloch’s I Bolli laterizi e la 
storia edilizia romana (Rome, 1938-39) has, as 
a matter of fact, established a new method and 
widened the whole base for all our work on the 
Roman brick-stamps. The present publication 
is a no less valuable companion to the study 
of Roman brick-stamps and what they teach 
us about topography, the history of architec- 
ture, and also prosopography. Being a collec- 
tion of the brick-stamps that have become 
known since the publication of Dressel’s C/L, 
XV, 1, it contains not less than 615 variations 
of the typical texts of the brick-stamps, ar- 
ranged after Dressel’s system, though pro- 
vided with their own numbers and, as far as pos- 
sible, assembled under the names of the owners 
of the brickyards. As Bloch has proved by his 
previous studies and now again rightly empha- 
sizes, one of the defects in Dressel’s, in many 
respects admirable, edition of the Roman brick- 
stamps in the CIL, XV, 1, was that he paid too 
little attention to the topographical, archeo- 
logical, and historical facts. Methodological 
demands in that respect, as well as the increase 
of the material, make it necessary to reshape 
Dressel’s volume entirely. It cannot be brought 
up to date by supplements. We must indeed 
hope that Bloch will have the opportunity to 
organize this new edition. Together with that 
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goes the equally obvious necessity of replacing 
Giuseppe Gatti’s index to Gaetano Marini’s 
Iscriziont antiche doliari (1884). As is known 
ad abundantiam to everybody who has tackled 
the Roman brick-stamps, Dressel failed to 
make indexes to CIL, XV, 1. We now learn 
that Bloch has compiled indexes of names and 
dates. To get these published is, indeed, a 
desideratum not less urgent than the wish to 
get the new edition of the brick-stamps them- 
selves. We must, therefore, note with great 
satisfaction that Bloch regards the present 
publication, valuable as it is in se, as a pre- 
liminary step and greet it as a forerunner of 
opera maiora, acknowledging the perfection of 
method, indices, etc., which indeed raise great 
expectations and inspire the most sincere con- 
fidence. 


AxEL BoETHIUS 
Goteborg, Sweden 


Der Dichter der Ilias. By Ernst Howa.p. Er- 
lenbach-Ziirich: Eugen Rentsch Verlag, 
1946. Pp. 181. 

In this book Howald attempts to analyze 
and evaluate Homer as a poet and to put the 
Iliad in its proper place in the development of 
Greek epic. He has wisely resolved to consider 
the poem as a unity and as a work of art. The 
analysts’ speculations on the Iliad, apart from 
incidental and largely unintentional services 
that they may have rendered, he describes as 
a Spuk. The outstanding distinction of his 
aesthetic approach to the Jliad is his constant 
emphasis on Homer’s plan as a whole, though 
he has much to say about the merits of particu- 
lar scenes. But in Howald’s view Homer may 
have shared these beauties of detail with his 
predecessors; the plan and virtues of the poem 
as a whole are Homer’s own unique achieve- 
ment. Howald believes that Homer attempted 
in the Jliad to create a new kind of poem, a 
Grossepos, differing in magnitude and in or- 
ganization from the earlier little epics and the 
sagas. He utilized the old poem on the wrath 
of Achilles but desired to do more than merely 
increase its size and add to its cast of charac- 
ters: “Er will ihm eine mit dem Verlauf der 
Handlung stetig zunehmende dynamische In- 
tensitiit verleihen. Unser Interesse, unsere 
Teilnahme und unser Miterleben soll von 


einem absoluten Nullpunkt zu Beginn des 
ersten Gesanges bis zu einem Maximum 
an Gefiihlshingabe gesteigert werden, am 
Schlusse des Ganzen.’”’ Homer’s two great de- 
vices for reaching his goal were: first, changing 
the role of Patroclus and making his death the 
motive which brought Achilles back to the 
fight; and, second, concentrating great atten- 
tion on Hector and modifying his character so 
as to make him more suited to arouse our 
sympathies and thereby making possible the 
great climax of the last book, which is also his 
addition to the traditional narrative. 

Howald’s presentation of this part of his 
thesis is pleasantly modest, and he makes no 
effort to browbeat us into agreement. He can- 
not be said to have proved his main points; in- 
deed, they lie in a field where proof is impos- 
sible, but they are well argued, and many of 
his incidental observations are illuminating 
and thought-provoking; they will be read with 
interest and profit by everyone who is inter- 
ested in Homer as a poet. In particular, there 
is a valuable, if not always completely con- 
vincing, analysis of Homer’s organization of 
Hector’s part in the story. The greatest single 
weakness of this part of the book is perhaps the 
common one of giving too little thought to the 
nature of Homer’s audience. Howald does tell 
us that the Homeric audience, unlike the mod- 
ern reader, has not been spoiled by incorrect 
training; but, too often, virtues which he finds 
in Homer seem to assume and even to require 
an attentive modern reader. 

The ieast convincing portions of the book, to 
my mind, are those in which Howald tries to 
recover the background of the Jliad and to se- 
lect from the Iliad what is Homer’s own. Now 
and then he acknowledges the difficulty of 
finding particular models for portions of the 
Iliad and of re-creating the history of pre- 
Homeric Greek epic; but he is too seldom re- 
signed to ignorance, and, in general, the tone 
of his speculations in these realms is quite un- 
justifiably confident. In his chapter, “Die 
Vorgeschichte der Ilias,” we find ourselves in 
Homeric scholarship’s familiar fairyland, 
peopled by the Meleagergedicht, the Zornge- 
dicht, the Memnongedicht, and other fabulous 
creatures. Like others before him, Howald 
seems almost as familiar with the contents, the 
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beauties, and the defects of these hypothetical 
poems as if they were in his library and he 
had read them again and again. When this 
sort of thing is as pleasantly done as in this 
book, it can have something of the same fas- 
cination as a historical novel, and we can al- 
most forget now and then that, while perhaps 
all these things could conceivably have hap- 
pened, there is really no good evidence that 
any of them ever did. Howald can sometimes 
give us amazing details about the history of 
some of Homer’s characters. For instance, 
Patroclus in the Zorngedicht performed the 
function of Meleager’s wife in the Meleager- 
gedicht, but was very different from the 
Patroclus of the Zliad; he was an old man, and 
he was not killed. He was, in fact, rather like 
Phoenix. Although he can give us a rather de- 
tailed summary of the Zorngedicht, Howald is 
oddly dubious about the cause of Achilles’ 
wrath and the person with whom he quarreled. 
But surely this ought to be obvious even to a 
tyro at this innocent pastime who has never 
been privileged to read this poem: the young 
Achilles and the old man Patroclus quarreled 
over a woman, even as Achilles and Agamem- 
non in our Iliad (this motif also appears in the 
Iliad in Phoenix’ tale of his quarrel with his 
father) ; a prominent scene in the poem was the 
reconciliation of the young Achilles and the 
old Patroclus; and this, of course, provided the 
inspiration for the scene between Achilles and 
Priam in the last book of our Iliad! 

Partly as a result of his wide and confident 
knowledge of the contents and qualities of 
various hypothetical pre-Homeric poems, 
partly because of his conviction that Homer 
created a new type of poem in the Iliad, and 
partly from his understanding of Homer’s plan 
and the nature of Homer’s genius, Howald is 
able to single out certain parts of the Iliad as 
Homer’s own inventions. These include the 
first book, the farewell of Hector and Androm- 
ache, and the last book. (It may be merely 
the fact that Howald is specially interested in 
Homer’s own contributions and so concen- 
trates his time on them that makes one feel 
now and then that he is approaching the posi- 
tion of some of his predecessors and claiming 
as Homeric whatever seems to him particularly 
good.) This earnest desire to claim certain 
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things in the Homeric poems as the invention 
of Homer is one of the prominent characteris- 
tics of the Homeric scholarship of our times. 
The claims are often argued with great skill 
and are regularly inspired by deep admiration 
for Homer’s genius. Indeed, the proponents of 
these ideas are habitually so sincere and so en- 
thusiastic that they almost make one regret 
that no one has yet been able to produce any 
real evidence for the validity of any of these 
assertions. The great difficulty with the whole 
process of trying to pick out “das Homerische 
in Homer” arises, like most of our difficulties, 
out of our vast ignorance of Homer’s back- 
ground. We simply do not know to what de- 
gree brave poets lived before Homer, and con- 
sequently all such efforts as Howald’s risk at 
almost every step becoming completely sub- 
jective and often seem to argue in a circle: I 
think that the peculiarly Homeric qualities are 
thus and so; we find these qualities particularly 
displayed in such and such parts of the poem; 
therefore, these parts of the poem are Homer’s 
own; so, by analyzing carefully these parts of 
the poem, we can acquire a clear picture of 
those qualities which I think are peculiarly 
Homeric. Our ignorance of Homer’s back- 
ground makes us quite unable to decide what 
is traditional and what is free invention; and, 
though Homerist after Homerist has con- 
vinced himself that he can see through this 
darkness, what he sees is regularly different 
from what others see, and he ordinarily wins 
few or no converts to the reality of his visions. 
We are also quite ignorant of the poetic 
dogmas of Homer’s time, and much of the 
theorizing in this book and other recent books 
on Homer’s poetry rests on an assumption 
which is wholly undemonstrated: the notion 
that Homer and his original audience were 
greatly interested in free inventions and took 
special pride and pleasure in characters and 
incidents which were new additions to the 
narrative. Actually, we do not know that they 
felt this way at all. There is no real basis for the 
frequently repeated belief that Homer felt 
himself fettered and handicapped by tradition 
and expanded with creative enthusiasm when- 
ever he could burst from this bondage. 
Howald concerns himself only slightly with 
the Odyssey and the light which it can shed on 
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the poet of the Iliad. He thinks that the 
Odyssey is the work of a later poet who was in- 
spired with a desire to imitate the achievement 
of Homer in the Jliad but whose talents were 
not really equal to the task. Here, too, Howald 
feels confidence in his ability to distinguish 
this poet’s original contributions and his bor- 
rowings from predecessors. The analytical 
criticism which Howald finds a mere Spuk in 
the study of the Iliad he thinks has a real place 
in the study of the Odyssey. This attitude and 
his relative lack of enthusiasm for the merits 
of the Odyssey not only compared with the 
Iliad but even compared with the old Odyssey 
which it supplanted make it hard to regret 
greatly that he saw no need to give it detailed 
consideration. 

The book has the neat, accurate printing 
and the attractive format which we have 
learned to expect from Swiss publications. 


FREDERICK M. CoMBELLACK 
University of Oregon 


Theocritus quique feruntur bucolici Graect. 
Edited by Carotus Gatuavorti. (“Scrip- 
tores Graeci et Latini consilio Academiae 
Lynceorum editi.”) Rome: Typis [Regiae] 
Officinae Polygraphicae (La Libreria dello 
Stato), 1946. Pp. Ixx+331. L. 1000; bound, 
L. 1200. 


It is, of course, a hopeful sign that books 
are beginning to come out of the chaos in which 
we found—and left—lItaly; the volume at 
hand is well designed, beautifully printed, and 
most of it adequately proofread.! The series, 
which so far includes Sabbadini’s Vergil, Bel- 
trami’s Seneca, and scarcely anything in 
Greek, has produced a worthy continuation— 
worthy, at least, in appearance. It would be a 
pleasure to add that the book is as solid as it is 
expensive and attractive; this is not, however, 
the case. 

Gallavotti has expended an enormous 
amount of time and energy (having spared 
neither “‘oculis vel cruribus”’ [p. lxiv]) in amass- 
ing the readings and testimonia to adorn his 

1 But my copy has a bad hiatus in the apparatus 
at 1. 123, and the misprint on p. lx is misleading 
(VIII. 103 for V. 103). The forms ‘‘Crénertius’’ and 


‘*Friinkelius’’ look odd and would not, perhaps, be 
tolerated by many Latinists. 


apparatus; nor have his fifteen years of effort 
been wasted. This Theocritus has the most 
complete apparatus in print;? yet the editor’s 
long years of sedentary toil among the manu- 
scripts have induced a degree of confidence in 
his own judgment which is almost frightening, 
though, alas, it has had no terrors for him. He 
tells us (p. lxviii) that few or none of his pred- 
ecessors’ efforts to emend the text have es- 
caped his industrious vigilance; this may be 
true, but the proof of it is not easy to discern, 
for the degree of light-hearted independence 
with which he complacently rejects so much as 
a mention of dozens of the more brilliant sur- 
mises of Ahrens and Valckenaer, Heinsius and 
Hermann, to say nothing of a host of lesser 
men, is a little disturbing.* And in a good many 
other places, though the discoveries of the cor- 
rect readings in papyri or more carefully in- 
vestigated manuscripts had been anticipated 
in the illustrious past, often no mention is 
made of this significant fact. 

The discovery of the great papyri has revo- 
lutionized the text of Theocritus, but not as 
yet the judgment of his editors. Scholars, how- 
ever, are not to be blamed for falling into the 
trap which the ancient scrolls have neatly, as 
it were, prepared for them. The dialects of 
Theocritus and the other bucolic poets, since 
they could never have been spoken in the pre- 
cise form that our authorities give, cannot be 
accurately restored (any more than we can 

? Yet one must still go to Ahrens for a number of 
things which cannot be found in Gallavotti. I under- 
stand chat A. 8S. F. Gow’s forthcoming commentary 
(now being printed by the Cambridge University 


Press) is based on the Gallavotti apparatus, which is 
itself no small compliment. 


3 Thus we find that the following interesting con- 
jectures, among many others, have been ignored: 
2. 11 Kiessling; 4. 34 Naber; 5. 28 Heinsius, 36 Her- 
mann; 6. 38 Meineke; 7. 70 Valckenaer; 8. 56 Graefe 
and Meineke; 9. 24 Adert; 11. 39 Edmonds, 49 and 
60 Ahrens; 13. 69 Edmonds; 15. 30 Schwartz, 55 
Ahrens, 85 Kaibel; 16. 77 Kuiper; 19. 8 Porson; 
20. 39 Wilamowitz; Europa 48 Hermann. I do not 
say that all these are right, not by any means; but 
nearly every one of them is at least as dazzling as 
most of the editor's own, which he proudly inserts 
in the text. It is unfair to deceive the reader by sup- 
pressing the best intellects of the past while flaunting 
the somewhat inferior productions of the present, 
induced, beyond a doubt, by the fortuitous plethora 
of papyri recovered rather than by a superior com- 
mand of the Greek language or a more inspiring fa- 
miliarity with the speech of Theocritus. 


‘As at 2. 10 Toup, 159 Ahrens; 10. 45 Brunck. 
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deal in complete assurance with the language 
of Homer or Hesiod): anomaly is as likely as 
analogy, and neither is a certain method of re- 
covery either as a general principle or as a 
touchstone in any given instance. So Gallavot- 
ti correctly asks: “Sed quem finem huic 
divinandi generi statuemus?” He continues: 
“Rursus igitur atque rursus edico, in dialecticis 
ut in ceteris rebus, quae nostra est ignorantia, 
deberi maximam manu scriptis reverentiam. 
Neque enim omnia, quae servaverunt illi, 
quaeque intellegere nequimus, corrupta ha- 
benda sunt”? (pp. li, lii). But when we turn to 
the text, we find Gallavotti blithely printing 
his own either trifling or incredible conjectures 
at 2. 70, 82, 153; 21. 38, 66; 23. 42, and a score 
of other places. Quae nostra est ignorantia, 
indeed !® 

He tells us (p. lxix): ‘meas coniecturas cum 
raro in apparatu laudavi tum perraro in tex- 
tum recepi.” But this seems unduly modest for 
an editor who has printed at least (I do not 
claim more than a minimum count, and that 
only of the 178 pages of the Theocritus text) 
46 in the text and 33 more in the apparatus; 
the words raro and perraro here take on a new 
and sinister significance. Not only do we have 
one on an average of nearly every other page 
(which not even Wilamowitz committed) ; but 
of the quality I leave the reader to judge. At 
4.46 he prints: irr’, Kupaida, rori tov Noor. 
“Post @,”’ he explains, “quasi exclamantis 
vocem, non appellantis, distinxit Gall.,” and 
supports this astonishing procedure by emend- 
ing Eur. Cycl. and PSI, 1214, but adduces no 
passage which is at all parallel in sense. 

The climax is reached in the Ilacéuxa (29 and 
30), where in 72 lines our editor prints in the 
text no less than 15 conjectures of his own, 
with several further suggestions in the appa- 
ratus. One, and one only, of these appears to 
merit serious attention—not a flattering per- 
centage. “Cruces autem,” he says (p. lxix), 
“quae dicuntur philologorum, in dubiis vel 
erratis locis adpingere puduit; nam et ipsa in- 
compta verba vitium declarant, et coniecturae 
in apparatu proditae legitimam suspicionem 
indicant.” In less polished words, the abbrevi- 
ation “Gall.” is to be regarded as a signpost 
pointing to incompta verba; which is not a 


’ One asks one’s self what on earth can be the 
reason for deleting 3. 46-48. 
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thought that inspires blind confidence. A num- 
ber of his other notions are of such a disarming 
simple-mindedness that one would not be an- 
noyed if the edition were either inexpensive or 
unpretentious. 

Meyadouavia Geoxpireia is not a new mala- 
dy: it has broken out often in the last century. 
Ziegler had a severe case; Wilamowitz, Cholme- 
ley, Edmonds, and Legrand developed more 
than a touch; and it appears to be catching. 
Only Ahrens and those few humble souls who 
have realized that their true duty was to their 
author, not to themselves, have escaped un- 
contaminated. 

Of recent work, which our editor either ig- 
nores or does not know (some of it he could not 
have seen), one must mention 1. 13: Fonten- 
rose’s spirited defense of és (Calif. Stud. Class. 
Phil., X11, 217 ff.); 1. 30: Hermes, LXV, 476, 
is still worth considering; 1. 51: the echoes of 
CQ, XXV, 90 ff., 205, XX VI, 55, have appar- 
ently died away, but may be re-read with 
pleasure, amazement, and profit; 2. 59 ff.: CR, 
LVI, 109; 7.111:CQ, XXXIV, 54;9.3: Mnem., 
I, 86; 13. 10: CQ, XXIV, 32; 22: CR, LVI, 11 
ff.; 23. 41: CQ, VIII, 87; 24. 15: CQ, XXXVI, 
107; 25. 164: CQ, XX XVII, 99; 26. 28: Mnem., 
LIX, 316; Ep. 18. 6: CR, XLI, 168. 

There is generally affectation about a pre- 
tense of omniscience or even at final judgment: 
sciolists are mountebanks. The present re- 
viewer must confess that he has not reflected 
with equal thoroughness upon all pages of the 
Gallavotti text; but it may, perhaps, be sig- 
nificant that he has been least satisfied where 
he was most at home.’ 

Yet, finally, it is not to be held against an 
Italian editor that in the fearful confusion of 
these times he has made so many slips; the 
wonder is that he has done so well. 
non equidem invideo, miror magis; undique totis 
usque adeo turbatur agris. 


But, had he approached his bewildering task 
with a good deal more self-distrust and a modi- 


6 The editor’s monograph on the text tradition of 
the epigrams appeared in Riv. fil., N.S. XVIII 
(1941), 241-55; in it he has attempted to refute CP, 
XXXIII, 37-62. Iam not at all satisfied that his effort 
is successful, but this is not the occasion to discuss 
a complicated subject. 

7 Meanwhile, we may take comfort in re-reading a 
few pages of Paul Maas (Gnomon, VI, 561-64). 
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cum less pride in his achievement, he might 
have accomplished far more. As it is, the text 
of Theocritus is still a fertile field for the 
humble, but discriminating, philologian; and 
the chief merit of Gallavotti is the industry 
with which he has presented new or little- 
known material. The harvest may be rich, but 
the workers are few. 


W. C. HELMBOLD 
University of California 


Berkeley 


Plato’s Seventh and Eighth Letters. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by R. S. Bruck. 
(“Pitt Press Series.’’) Cambridge: At the 
University Press; New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1947. Pp. viiit+188+2 maps. $1.75. 

In this book we have a notable addition to 
the “Pitt Press Series’ of classical texts for use 
by undergraduates and sixth-form students in 
British schools. In modern as in ancient times 
there are some who begin the study of Plato 
with the letters, but not, it seems safe to say, 
if they study him in Greek; for in Plato’s latest 
prose there are mannerisms and difficulties that 
make him anything but easy reading. This edi- 
tion of the two most important epistles puts in 
convenient form a mass of information and 
interpretation that was formerly scattered and 
not easily digested. The editor deals impartial- 
ly with moot points and is well acquainted 
with the historical and philosophical back- 
grounds. Plato’s life and the purpose and date 
of the two letters are discussed in the Introduc- 
tion. The notes on points of grammar call at- 
tention to anomalies but presuppose more 
knowledge of the rules of Greek and of specific 
terminology than most American under- 
graduates possess. The abbreviations 0.0. and 
O.R. (oratio recta) are not explained. 

In his text Bluck follows Burnet even when 
a word in square brackets, or angular brackets 
themselves, might well have been dropped, as 
well as in a mistaken accent (ris 328c) and a 
misplaced quotation mark (348c, read 
“T1\atwv”’ with Novotny). His four pages of 
critical apparatus discuss only the seventeen 
places where he differs from Burnet. Of these, six 
are concerned with punctuation or accent and 
most of the others with the acceptance or re- 


jection of very slight emendations or variants. 
At 335b 7 he and I have hit upon the same 
idea of reading 7v for qv, as he points out in 
a footnote. I must confess that this makes the 
rhythm limp. To cure the rhythm by putting 
nv before dei would be bold. 

For the guidance of future editors, I am 
moved to make some comments that must not 
be construed as censure of Mr. Bluck, for the 
editor of a school edition can hardly be ex- 
pected to pursue textual questions to the bitter 
end. For the marginalia of O it is necessary to 
consult W. C. Greene’s edition of the scholia 
of Plato (“Philological Monographs of the 
American Philological Association,’ No. 8: 
Scholia Platonica), since they are not fully 
recorded elsewhere. From my monograph, The 
Vatican Plato and Its Relations, which is No. 4 
in the same series, it appears that for the 
Epistles O is a copy of A and that all other 
manuscripts derive from A or O. The correc- 
tions and marginal notes, which are more nu- 
merous in O than in A, prove that careful edi- 
tors were at work at a time when other manu- 
scripts were extant. Bluck is at fault in sup- 
posing that a marginal reading so cited has less 
authority than the reading of an extant manu- 
script. An editor deliberately citing a manu- 
script is not so likely to make a mistake as a 
scribe. A good manuscript of an author like 
Plato owes its excellence to the same causes that 
make a modern printed text good. Both must 
be the product of collation and careful editing. 
Except for editing, scribal errors would ac- 
cumulate indefinitely. At 328b 5 the omission 
of 7@os is a scribal error corrected in the mar- 
gins of A and O. At 332d 3 the reading of the 
patriarch’s manuscript as cited in O has the 
best possible authority, though Bluck thinks 
little of it. At 339b 7 Bluck rightly accepts the 
reading of O, though he could not know, since 
no editor has told him, that there is at this 
point an erasure in A, which must originally 
have had the same reading as its copy O. In 
such cases O has authority, but not when A 
shows no erasure, as at 347b 3. Here O’s 
bropaivoyra, good as it seems, is a mere scribal 
error. Bluck has missed the opportunity to be 
the first to adopt the correct reading, areudai- 
vovra, from the correctors of A and O. Lexi- 
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cographers will be at fault until some editor 
does his duty. 

In the notes there is only one reference to 
assonance and none to characteristic rhythms 
and clausulae. Nothing is said of the avoidance 
of hiatus, a strong argument for genuineness. 
No one who has studied either of these matters 
could possibly suppose that any part of the 
Republic was written after 367 B.c., as Bluck 
suggests on page 6. At 348c 9 hiatus suggests 
that we should read aécodv for d&. The mean- 
ing “grant” for this word is common in Greek 
when the subject accepts, not presents, a pe- 
tition. This should be explicitly stated in our 
dictionaries. The genealogical table on page 31 
derives from Holm without needed revision, 
though Bluck knows that Dionysius’ brothers 
married two sisters of Dion. Bury’s Loeb trans- 
lation is referred to in a note but does not ap- 
pear in the list of references or in the Index. 
There are points that have bothered editors on 
which no help is given to the student: e.g., the 
case and number of éAevOepas (336a 3) and the 
object of aréowoev (336b 4). 

Where the editor disagrees twice with all the 
translators, I am on the side of the translators. 
“Certainly the tendency of Greek to throw the 
principal weight of a sentence on a participle 
leads to some curious results’ (Sinclair in 
JHS, LXV, 117). At 348e 3 ¢d is in antithesis 
to ¢aidAws two lines above. At 356c the mere 
change of subject in a following clause hardly 
deserves to be termed anacoluthon. “Breath- 
ing” seems to be used for “coronis” on page 
160. In the first line of page 172 the date should 
be 354, not 388. On page 86, line 6, read 
“adapted” for “copied.” On page 19 occurs the 
statement that Plato’s connection with the 
Dionysii was continuous from 387 B.c. on- 
wards. If anything is clear, it is that, after 
Plato was ransomed in Aegina by Anniceris, 
who was on his way to the Olympic games of 
388, until Dionysius I died in 367, philosopher 
and tyrant were estranged. 

There are many points, such as the dating 
of the second epistle, that I should like to ar- 
gue again, but this is not the place to do it. 
It is a good sign that such a textbook as this, 
which makes a neglected work accessible to 
students, can find a publisher. Mr. Bluck is to 
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be congratulated on his design and on its suc- 
cessful accomplishment. 


L. A. Post 
Haverford College 


Traité de phonétique grecque. By MIcHEL 
LEJEUNE. (“Collection de philologie clas- 
sique,” Vol. III.) Paris: Klincksieck, 1947. 
Fr. 600. 


Sir Lambda Mewnew and Sir Omicron Pie 
have traveled a long way since Barchester 
Towers appeared in 1857. Curtius’ Greek 
grammar, published at Prague, was then but 
five years old, and such modest use as it made 
of the comparative grammar of those days 
stirred only the wrath of gerund-grinders of the 
Karl Wilhelm Kriiger kidney. Victor Henry 
was born in 1850, and before him, in France, 
had gone Eugéne Burnouf (1801-52), who 
added to the feat of criticizing Bopp that of 
teaching Max Miiller. Actually, the French 
school of comparativists owes more to the 
Germans than it is often willing to admit. 
Lejeune in his Preface pays full tribute to 
Brugmann (Thumb’s revision) and Schwyzer. 
This is right and proper. His work will be use- 
ful to many teachers and learners who find 
Schwyzer overwhelming in its detail, Hirt too 
unorthodox, and Joseph Wright impossibly 
wooden. Lejeune’s work does not lack trees, 
but he lets the reader see the woods (Anglice 
wood), too, unlike Meillet’s books, which were 
so trimmed that even to the Introduction the 
reader must bring a considerable stock of 
knowledge with him. 

Knowledge of Greek other than Attic has 
grown vastly in matters of detail, not merely 
illustrative, during the last half-century. 
Lejeune has drawn on this new material. But 
the main lines were laid down by the “Jung- 
Grammatiker” and their disciples. A book 
such as Lejeune’s, therefore, must be judged 
chiefly by its own usefulness and the extent to 
which it has made use of new sources of knowl- 
edge—Tocharish and Hittite, for example, on 
the comparative side; Greek inscriptions and 
papyri for purely Greek material; and new 
methods of theoretical approach in general 
linguistics. On the whole, Lejeune has dealt 
faithfully with these and has risen to his op- 
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portunity. We may well dispense with ‘Neo- 
linguistics,” which, so far as I know, has 
nothing to say in the realm of Greek dialects 
(Attic included); but structural linguistics gets 
nothing more than passing mention in a foot- 
note (p. 6, n. 3), which is a pity, for it seems 
likely that this descriptive technique, properly 
used and not abused, may have something to 
contribute in a historical and comparative set- 
ting. Lejeune’s careful attention to phonetic 
explanation, in which he leans heavily on 
Grammont, is praiseworthy and in some meas- 
ure compensates for his neglect of the Prague 
school. But the new theory of ablaut, or rather 
the rehabilitated theory of De Saussure, which 
must now be considered to hold the field, gets 
only three or four pages (173-76), which read 
as if they had been inserted at the last minute. 
So, too, with the problem of such alternants 
as oreyos: Tevos (p. 99, n. 2); with ¢ as well as ‘ 
(p. 144), which leaves things as they were, that 
is to say, in an unsatisfactory state, the old 
difficulties still remaining; or with Greek pro- 
thetic vowels (pp. 127-29, 180), where the 
“explanation” offered by Lejeune (really no 
explanation at all) is outmoded. The accept- 
ance of long sonant nasals and liquids (7, etc., 
instead of .ra) is worse. Attic uheyadd and 
Pamph. uheadav (p. 101) are not to be fobbed 
off, as showing an analogical yp: puh(op), since 
Pedersen’s brilliant explanation of the relation- 
ship of Skt. mahat, Lat. magnus, Gothic mikils, 
and Greek yeyado- to one another. Even the 
Homeric vocalic lengthening before péyas now 
appears in a new light; and it is striking to ob- 
serve how much in Homer that has been called 
metrical license has been cleared away, step 
by step, and explained rationally by compara- 
tive grammar ever since the impetus was first 
given by Bentley’s discovery of the importance 
of digamma. Again, it is well enough for 
Lejeune to quote Hittite and Tocharish forms; 
but it is not well enough to leave them un- 
translated. How many readers of this book 
will know even Old English well enough not to 
need the meanings of Old English words, e.g., 
dd (p. 24), a cognate of ai@os, though Latin 
aedes is translated (!) in the same line? 

But, all in all, this book is really good. It 
makes no claim to originality of matter or 


treatment; it is clear and of manageable size; 
to the average classical scholar, who wants 
sound information on factual matters in plain 
language with accurate illustration and to 
young students in classical philology it will be 
a valuable vade mecum, more detailed than 
Buck, less thorny than Schwyzer, that ‘‘be- 
twixt and between” that reflects the saving 
“sense of the middle” (saving, that is, for all 
save the unfortunate mule in A Bell for Adano, 
but that was an exceptional case). I have 
nothing but praise for the attention not only to 
phonetics and to the dialect evidence but also 
to the evidence of epichoric alphabets, so 
often ignored to everybody’s loss; to matters 
of rhythm in the word and the phrase; and, 
above all, for the manifest feeling, all through 
the book, for the language as a living whole, 
not something made up by linguists out of 
phonemes and sound-patterns such as much 
current doctrine gives the impression that all 
language is—and nothing more. 

I do, of course, not agree about each and 
every detail (e.g., the explanation of how 7 
arose from q¥—if this were “palatalization”’ 
before e, c, the labial B and @ of Attic before 1 
would be hard indeed to account for), but I 
have refrained from burdening this review 
with such matters. My judgment of the book 
is, as I trust is clear, something much more 
than favorable. I predict for it a long and use- 
ful career: complete, accurate, well-propor- 
tioned, almost always entirely trustworthy in 
its preference among opinions, and always so 
in its statements of fact, it will surely find its 
way into every good classical library. 


JosHUA WHATMOUGH 
Harvard University 


The Usage of &axéw and Its Cognates in Greek 
Documents to 100 A.D. By HeErmiciLp 
DressterR, O.F.M. (“Catholic University 
of America Patristic Studies,” Vol. 
LXXVIII.) Washington, D.C.: Catholic 
University of America Press, 1947. Pp. 
xii+86. 


Change is of the essence in a spoken lan- 
guage. It is possible to insist upon a rigid cor- 
respondence of sign to referend in symbolic 
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logic and mathematics and (in some measure) 
in languages that have ceased to be spoken. I 
do not expect to see a verb *trincare in TLL, 
when it gets, if ever or if I live long enough, to 
tr-, but that lies at the base of Fr. trencher 
(OF r trenchier),! Eng. trenchant, being, in fact, 
a denominative of trincus, trinquos, “gladiator, 
swordsman”’ (Dessau, 5163, 9340); cf. W. trin, 
“combat,” which in its turn (Pedersen, VAG, 
I, 81) is compared with orpivos. Any authori- 
tarian insistence upon the “proper meaning” 
of a vocal feature is, unless frustrated and 
abortive, sooner or later lethal. It leads to the 
end of a dead-end street. Clamorous and be- 
fuddled ‘“semanticists” and psychologists, all 
of them Arcadian, if not Boeotian, when it 
comes to linguistic fact, with barely a glimmer 
of an inkling of knowledge of languages other 
than their own and usually not much of that, 
are pursuing a will-o’-the-wisp, an ignis fatuus, 
when they seek rigid semantic criteria in cur- 
rent English usage. The usage is now changing 
too rapidly in respect of meaning for such dull- 
witted pedants to know what is happening, 
much less keep abreast of it. 

In the present year of disgrace, of all forms 
of physical aberration asceticism is the rarest; 
the austerity that is now being enforced upon 
some of us is not the same as a self-imposed 
abstinence. Accordingly, the word has hardly 
diverged in meaning from that which it had ac- 
quired in Philo Iudaeus, in whose works the 
early “Christian writers found doxéw and its 
cognates in meanings and contexts which they 
could easily adapt to the needs of Christian 
asceticism” (Dressler, p. 73). That is to say, it 
had acquired a negative connotation (self- 
denial, abstinence) in the place of older and 
varied positive meanings, just as atomic (in 
“atomic fission”) has turned itself from a nega- 
tive into a positive. Homeric usage of doxéw 
has nothing that is negative about it. There is 
no likelihood that 4- is privative. But that does 
not mean that it must be copulative. However, 
there is no bese represented in any IE language 
with which aoxéw could be directly connected. 
We are, therefore, forced back upon Greek. 
The word has the appearance of a denomina- 
tive, and a series such as droKéw: dioxos : duxety 

! The old guess (truncare) runsinto many difficulties. 


(aor.) suggests that doxéw derives from a lost 
*éaxos and that this contains *ak(-sko-), ef. 
axis and the late axioxXn, “chisel,” possibly 
even axos (acc. of cognate meaning with 
évréuveww, Téuvev), axéouar (Brugmann, IF, 
XXVIII, 289 f.). This covers both needlework 
and woodworking, which are among the early 
meanings, and so ‘“‘work, equip, adorn, fash- 
ion,” especially in contexts implying crafts- 
manship and art. The reduplicated dxaxieis 
(Hesych., not in L.-S.-J.) seems to mean 
“skillful, acutus (cf. actimen),” like aoxnrés. 

From “work, fashion, build,’ through 
“practice, pursue, honor,” and “strive, train,” 
to “train one’s self”’—especially in religious 
and moral contexts, Dressler has traced the 
development of meaning of aoxéw from Homer 
to Philo Iudaeus (on his usage see now Wolf- 
son’s Philo, II [1947], 196, 259). The Latin 
exerceo appears in similar contexts in authors 
such as Tertullian (e.g., exercendae continentiae 
causa), and evidently it is in the context that 
the change takes place of aoxéw from “fashion” 
to “practice virtue, the spiritual life.” It is all 
a question of the sphere upon which doxeiv, 
aoknots, doknTos, and aoxntiKds operate. Ap- 
parently, there is no *aperacxeiy comparable to 
owpacxetv. But Dressler shows very clearly the 
transition to such a meaning, although I think 
he unduly belittles the beginnings of the 
change, say, in Plato and Xenophon, which his 
own citations (pp. 14-20; ef. also pp. 32, 35, 
39, for other examples of this pre-Christian de- 
velopment) make quite explicit; and perhaps 
also (in Philo) the influence of Jewish ethics— 
there seems to be no influence of Hebrew it- 
self, as there may have been on exercere (cf. 
TLL, V, Part 2, 1377.70) in a somewhat differ- 
ent direction, ‘‘meditari.’”” What happened was 
that a partial or peripheral meaning expanded 
to become a central meaning and so to over- 
shadow the old nuclear force. In Philo espe- 
cially, Jacob the athlete, wrestling with the 
angel; and less forcefully in Josephus (p. 53) 
the adjective xuvixn applied to aoxnors, with 
its hint (even in Nabal, I Sam. 25:3) of a con- 
tempt for a gracious way of life, illustrate the 
same point. That &oxyo.s might in Cornutus 
also have passed beyond the stage of “pursuit” 
(p. 50) is implicit in Persius’ fifth satire. 
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On page 58 the paraphrase of Philo (Quod 
deterius potiort insidiari soleat 51) is, to say the 
least, misleading. In his rare effort to be con- 
cise (rare in a dissertation exceedingly verbose 
and repetitious) Dressler has succeeded only 
in obscuring the meaning. There are misprints 
on pages 2 (actoin for action), 28 (poltiical for 
political), 68 (kadoxayadiav but kaos kayabes), 
and 85 (“athlettic”). I dislike would for should 
(p. 55); and the pervasive misplaced negative 
on page 22 (read: not all the advantages are on 
Philip’s side) is a mark of slovenly English. 


JosHuA WHATMOUGH 
Harvard University 


Statues on Coins of Southern Italy and Sicily in 
the Classical Period. By PHyuuis WILLIAMS 
LEHMANN. New York: Bittner, 1947. 
Pp. 72; 95 figs. Paper, $3.50. 

In this study an attempt is made to identi- 
fy, in coin types of the fifth century, direct 
copies of statues. Types that look like statues 
(“which, from a purely visual standpoint, give 
the impression of reproducing full-length 
statues’’) are first chosen, and then existing 
sculptures are found to correspond to them so 
closely as to confirm the existence of originals 
in sculpture. In this way twelve specific coin 
types are identified as copies from statues in 
the Greek west. It is reasonable enough that 
the numismatic artists should be influenced by 
contemporary sculpture, and it would be 
nothing startling if they should sometimes 
imitate statues quite closely; but after reading 
this study one doubts whether they actually 
did so. In the second of the twelve instances, a 
lost statue is fairly well known through sculp- 
tured imitations, to which the author makes a 
contribution; and the coin type, though not 
really a close copy, is enough like the sculp- 
tures to indicate that the lost statue stood in 
the city that issued the coin, i.e., Herakleia. 
And in the third the author points out a genu- 
ine stylistic relation between a coin of Leontini 
and the bronze statue at Castelvetrano. In 
none of the other ten cases does a definite rela- 
tion between the coin and any sculpture ap- 
pear to be established. Many of the existing 
sculptures that are dealt with are small 
bronzes, which supply very uncertain evidence 


on hypothetical originals; and the author is 
very tolerant of differences between the sup- 
posed derivatives from a common original. 

One of the more interesting sections is con- 
cerned with the bronze youth found in the 
house of P. Cornelius Tages in Pompeii, 
which the author associates with the figure of 
the river god Hypsas on didrachms of Seli- 
nous (pp. 15-22). She notes that the Hypsas 
wears a fillet with an upright in front, as had 
been recognized, and finds in this fact an im- 
plication that the coin type reproduces a 
statue. The inference is hardly valid; and, as 
the author serenely notes, none of the supposed 
derivatives in sculpture has a fillet of that 
kind. The coin and the Pompeii bronze are 
shown side by side, and by quite extraordinary 
self-deception she finds a “remarkable degree 
of typological and stylistic similarity” be- 
tween them. A mirror-handle, in statuette 
form, is presented as another derivative of the 
original statue; it bears only the most general 
resemblance to the Pompeii figure, and, as 
Furtwingler long ago noted, the arrangement 
of the hair is definitely unlike, since there is a 
hair-roll in front as well as at the back. In 
another bronze statuette the difference in the 
hair is too great to be ignored, but it is never- 
theless referred to the same hypothetical 
original. This figurine bears an inscription in 
the Corinthian alphabet, including the char- 
acteristic beta, wherefore Furtwiingler had 
referred it to Corinth. The author states that 
this style of writing was used by “Corinth, 
Megura, and their colonies, including Selinous” 
and therefore the inscription “offers a strong 
argument in favor of the contemporary Seli- 
nuntine workmanship of the statuette.” As far 
as I am aware, the Corinthian beta is not 
known to have been employed at Megara or 
at any place west of Corfu; as for Selinous, a 
quite different beta is well attested. 

The author nowhere remarks, apparently, 
on the central problem of the Tages statue, 
whether the type of head is male or female. 
One of the copies had earrings and was there- 
fore used as feminine; the type appears as 
feminine in terracotta reliefs; and few had 
doubted, before the discovery of the bronze 
statue, that the type was originally feminine. 
Though we now have one case in which it was 























used as masculine, the burden of proof is still 
on those who consider it originally masculine. 
It was my visual impression, when I first saw 
the statue in the Sunday papers, that head and 
body did not constitute a unity. The impres- 
sion grew stronger when I saw the figure in 
Naples, and is confirmed annually by my stu- 
dents, who are shown the head first and then 
the complete figure. Michon, Anti, and others 
have reached the same conclusion. If a coin or 
figure should be found, corresponding closely 
in both head and body to the Tages statue, 
that naturally would support its homogeneity; 
but nothing of the sort has appeared, nor is it 
likely to do so. 

Many problems in the history of sculpture, 
besides those immediately connected with the 
coins, receive some comment. Mrs. Lehmann 
shows enterprise, industry, and self-confidence, 
but not much training in archeology. She cites 
many writings, especially those of German and 
Italian scholars, but does not seem always to 
use them very thoughtfully; e.g., Amelung’s 
article on the Tages bronze contains the best 
illustrations of a statue in the Metropolitan 
(ef. p. 27, n. 41) and a convenient one of a dif- 
ferent Pompeii bronze (ibid.; also p. 18, n. 19) 
but is cited for neither. In some passages the 
writing could be less pretentious. 


F. P. JoHNSON 
University of Chicago 


Ethos ed Eros nella poesia greca. By Fouco 
Martinazzoui. (“Biblioteca di cultura,” 
No. 27.) Florence: “La Nuova Italia,” n.d. 
Pp. 504. 


This is a study of the moral aspects to be 
found in Greek literature (particularly poetry) 
of various periods, worked out through sepa- 
rate essays on the following: Hesiod, Solon, 
Mimnermus, Sappho, Anacreon, Pindar, Cal- 
limachus, the Anacreontea, and Longus. By 
“moral aspects” the author understands, how- 
ever, neither systematic ethics nor the expres- 
sion of gnomic maxims; rather, for him, high 
art, as poetry, is always grounded in experience 
and represents not something distinct from the 
poet’s character but a part of himself. Style in 
poetry means style in living. Thus not only 
Hesiod, Solon, and Pindar but also Sappho, 
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Anacreon, and even Mimnermus have moral 
substance because they are immersed in life 
and wrestle with live issues. Callimachus, on 
the other hand, figures here as a negative con- 
trol. He is learned, ingenious, and skilled; but 
literary realities are the only realities for him. 
Therefore, he lacks moral substance, and, 
therefore, he lacks stature. 

Such strictures on Callimachus exemplify 
that single criterion the application of which 
unites a set of essays into a single work. The 
book has been written with learning, subtlety, 
and good sense. Still, the insistent application 
of such a standard will naturally open the way 
for discussion and differences of opinion. This 
reviewer agrees basically with Martinazzoli; 
but here are certain points. First, it may be 
questioned whether the formulation (pp. 16- 
18) has been made in the best terms. Is it not 
in the end misleading to insist that (for ex- 
ample) Sappho’s poetry (apart from occasional 
aphorisms) is moral, when all that this means 
is that it is “ethic,” that is, an inseparable 
function of her character? Again: the formula- 
tion is one-sided, for, as weight is laid on sub- 
stance, it is withdrawn from style. This critical 
tendency was corrected (indeed, overcorrect- 
ed) in Professor Norwood’s recent study of 
Pindar (Pindar (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1945]). To illustrate: from Mar- 
tinazzoli’s account and by his standards, 
Solon and Mimnermus would be poets as good 
as Sappho, Simonides, and Pindar. But this is 
not true, and the reason for their relative in- 
feriority lies exactly in the question of control 
over the medium of the poet: imagery, diction, 
color, metrical versatility, and sense—those 
concrete elements of technique which dis- 
tinguish good from bad versification and in 
which is grounded the special excellence of 
Sappho and Alcaeus, as of Ronsard and Cam- 
pion. Does character confer technique? So 
Mimnermus can show an adolescent limpness, 
while Sappho’s delicacy always conceals 
strength; and Solon, for all his ruggedness, 
falters partly (but only partly) because he is 
unsure of his ground. But Martinazzoli does 
not generally meet the problems of style. Some 
of his qualitative judgments are curious; for 
instance, Plato’s (?) epigram, AP vii. 669, is su- 
perior to Pindar, Frag. 108 (Bowra) (p. 285); 
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Critias, Frag. 8 (Diehl), on Anacreon, is 
“beautiful” (p. 329); that Callimachus object- 
ed to Plato’s criticism of poetry is stated as if 
it were an accusation against Callimachus 
(p. 379). All these judgments might be argued; 
they certainly show a drift. 

Further, in making “moral substance” the 
essential criterion, the author runs the risk of 
becoming involved in mechanical or useless 
classifications. Martinazzoli is alive to this 
danger, and generally his wit and good sense 
keep him clear of it. Yet, after making the ex- 
cellent point that Anacreon distinguishes his 
own cultivated style in pleasure from that of 
the barbarian (p. 325), he spoils it by calling 
Anacreon an exponent of the “Dionysiac 
mentality” (though he has his “Apollinian 
element” too!). This reads as, practically, non- 
sense; it is the application of labels now grown 
so fuzzy and meaningless that it would be bet- 
ter if they had never been manufactured. Fi- 
nally, there is a certain note of false romanti- 
cism that is struck from time to time. Mar- 
tinazzoli’s constant adjective for Hesiod is 
“tormented’’; can this be the right description 
of one so shrewd and crabbed, though baffled? 
Callimachus is said to lack ‘one of those great 
sicknesses of the spirit”’ and is accordingly con- 
demned. But this insinuates a grotesque recipe 
for greatness; and, if we are being asked to 
despise Callimachus because he is healthy, 
there are many who will object. 

Such issues make Martinazzoli’s book one 
to be studied and, where the reader disagrees, 
to be challenged constructively and in a spirit 
of sympathy. Controversial points have been 
emphasized in this review, but the book 
(though too long) is one from which a very 
great deal may be learned. The discussion of 
Pindar is brief, pointed, and good. The chapter 
on Longus is masterly. 


RicHMOND LATTIMORE 
Bryn Mawr College 


Adversaria critica et exegetica ad Plutarchi 
Quaestionum convivalium librum primum et 
secundum. By HENDRIK BOLKESTEIN. (Dis- 
sertation, Utrecht, 1946.) Amsterdam: H. J. 
Paris, 1946. Pp. vi+141. 


This is an excellent dissertation, intelligent- 
ly conceived, industriously executed, and neat- 
ly phrased. The first two chapters treat the 
general subjects of the composition of sym- 
posiacs as a literary genre and the character of 
Plutarch’s contribution to the form. In the 
first, Josef Martin! is given a well-merited flog- 
ging; in the second, Bolkestein becomes per- 
haps a trifle too certain that Plutarch drew all 
his material—well, practically all of it—from 
literature and not from life.2? The remainder of 
the work is occupied with a discussion of a 
great many of the more difficult passages of the 
first two books of the Quaestiones. This com- 
mentary on the language and subject matter, 
though it does not profess to treat everything 
systematically, is by far the most  thor- 
ough, careful, and detailed yet undertaken; it 
will be invaluable to a future editor. Indeed, it 
is to be regretted that the Teubner edition has 
appeared so recently, if this not entirely joyous 
event is likely to deter Bolkestein from editing 
the Symposiacs or from extending his learned 
treatment to the other books, which are equal- 
ly in need of a qualified expositor. 

The author is very good when he is listing, 
with a cold and terrifying thoroughness which 
may well put the fear of the Lord into future 
scholars, the many, the nearly innumerable, 
errors of the Teubner editors, particularly those 
of Hubert,* who was responsible for Volume 
IV. Mr. Bolkestein is also excellent on the 
vexed question of hiatus (!),4 as the Teubner 

1Symposion: Die Geschichte einer literarischen 
Form (Paderborn, 1931). 


2 For the treatment of the sources of De tranquilli- 
tate (pp. 23 f.) contrast the Loeb ed., VI, 163 ff. 

’ A number of these had been pointed out in CP, 
XXXVI, 85-88, a publication which was inaccessible 
to Dutch scholars during the war; but the lists there 
are meager in comparison with this full arsenal of re- 
lentless accuracy, fortified by wide reading and a 
meticulous bibliography. The majority of the refer- 
ences have been verified for the purposes of this review, 
and not one of them was found to be wrong; nor have 
any misprints been noticed. It is a pleasure to record 
that the present writer was gratified to discover that 
Bolkestein and he were so often in agreement (as in the 
pages of CP cited above, where the estimate of Hu- 
bert's merits, though qualified, now seems to be rather 
too high). 


4Cf. CP, XXXIII, 244 f. It is also pleasant to find 
the Dutch scholar (p. 80) defending F. C. Babbitt’s 
critical insight against unmerited detraction (as, for 
example, in Ph. W., L [1930], 1105 ff.). 
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editors call it when they recognize it; infant 
Benselers will do well to consult him first. But 
perhaps the author’s greatest merit is the elu- 
cidation of a hundred and one difficult pas- 
sages which have baffled, or more often be- 
wildered, commentators: 612 C-E, 617 D-E, 
624 E, 6832 B-D may be mentioned, though 
there are twenty more as worthy. Nor is it only 
students of the Moralia who will have to take 
account of Bolkestein; his reading is so wide 
and his knowledge of Plutarch’s methods of 
composition and style (if that is the proper 
word for it) is so thorough that everyone in- 
terested in the Vitae or in late Greek writing 
may profit from some portion. Unfortunately, 
there is no index of loci or of words elucidated. 
The passages in the Quaestiones are, of course, 
listed in order, so that they may readily be re- 
ferred to; for the rest one must make one’s 
own annotations. 

A few points may be noticed separately: 

613 D.—Sandbach’s adeds seems better than 
Hubert’s supplement. 

625 D.—The end of the second line of the 
Aeschylus fragment (358) mayread:. . . yépovrt 
Ypapmarer ye vods cadns. If it be assumed 
that the first line mentions defective eyesight, 
the second will contrast the well-preserved 
condition of the old man’s intellect. 

625 D.—The correction given as C. W. 
Vollgraff’s was twice proposed by Van Her- 
werden (Mnem., XXXVII, 223; Lex. Graec. 
suppl., II, 1292). 

634 D.—The supplement which Bolkestein 
suggests does not seem to go well with édidaéev; 
it has often been pointed out that the length 
of lacunae in our manuscript is likely to be 
either unimportant or misleading; then write, 
perhaps, (abrov Kwuwdav> or (Kwuwdobpevos). 
kwumdetv is used of Cratinus (Per. 13. 8); ef. 
also Nic. 4.6; Mor. 712 A. 

634 E.—On Telesphorus and Timagenes see 
now W. B. Stanford, Ambiguity in Greek Litera- 
ture, pp. 52-55. 

636 B (p. 77).—mpérepov is Reiske’s con- 
jecture. 

643 A.—Write, probably: 7 6’els pepidas 
Kpewoaroia airy. 

644 D.—Write «i 6€ pundev (for ovder) : 


Plutarch, whatever they may say, was not so 
careless about negatives as his scribes were. 
In conclusion it may fairly be said that this 
is a most useful contribution to Plutarchian 
studies in the true Dutch tradition. 
W. C. HELMBOLD 
University of California 
Berkeley 


Philodemi Adversus [Sophistas]. Edited by 

F. Ssorpone. (“Philodemi opera,” ed. 

F. Sporpone.) Naples: L. Loffredo, 1947. 

Pp. xv+182. 

The publication of the Herculanean papyri 
progresses very slowly indeed. Three times in 
the last thirty-five years a new “series” of 
these papyri has been begun, but no one of 
them has advanced beyond its first number. 
Sbordone appears also to be planning a series; 
and if he finds it possible to publish even a few 
of the papyri as excellently as he has published 
No. 1005, he will have performed an outstand- 
ing service. 

The text of papyrus No. 1005 consists of 
twenty fragments, two of which have now dis- 
appeared and are known only from copies pre- 
served at Naples and Oxford. The largest frag- 
ment (m) contains parts of five consecutive 
columns of text. Fourteen other columns, 
which combine with these five to form a con- 
secutive series, have been identified from other 
fragments; but, as no one column is complete, 
the longest continuous passage is scarcely 
twenty lines in length. And as there are less 
than nineteen letters in the average line, even 
the longest passages seldom contain more than 
one complete sentence. 

The restoration and interpretation of a text 
such as this must in large measure be made in 
terms of Philodemus’ vocabulary, style, and 
thought as these are known from the Hercu- 
lanean papyri. Sbordone’s familiarity with the 
papyri and his skilful use of parallels are evi- 
dent on every page, and at the same time he 
repeatedly cautions the reader against the un- 
certainty of his own conjectures. 

The title, the content, and the original 
length of the papyrus are all obscure. It ap- 
pears to be the first book of a rather extensive 
work, That it is a polemic is indicated by the 
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fragmentary title, dirodnuov mpds Tols... ; 
and the various points of disagreement which 
appear in the extant fragments seem more ap- 
propriate to a difference among the Epicure- 
ans themselves than to a controversy with a 
rival school. The proper methods of conduct- 
ing an Epicurean school and of defending 
Epicurus against the charges of his calumni- 
ators appear among the matters under dispute. 
Certain “so-called Epicureans” (xpnuartifdv- 
Tw Twas "Emxoupeiwy) are mentioned on page 
81. At several points, moreover, Philodemus 
envisages the possibility of reaching an agree- 
ment with his opponents. From a passage in 
Diogenes Laertius it is known that the “‘genu- 
ine” Epicureans applied the term coguarai to 
certain Epicureans who were considered heret- 
ical; and Sbordone, following Vogliano, has 
accordingly restored the title to read : PiAodnuov 
mpos Tovs [coduotas, a’ |. 

The arguments that Philodemus uses in the 
work are more interesting for the historical and 
biographical information which they contain 
than for their philosophical content. At one 
point Philodemus presents evidence to prove 
that Epicurus was well acquainted with the 
thought of other philosophers and that he did 
not ignore history and rhetoric. In the course 
of the discussion Philodemus mentions various 
events in Epicurus’ life and gives the dates of 
some of the letters. From one letter he quotes 
& passage in which Epicurus alludes to the 
"Avadurexa and Ilepi picews of Aristotle, along 
with certain writings of Crates and Aristippus. 
The identity of the Iepi dicews is not entirely 
clear; but at any rate Epicurus’ knowledge of 
at least one of Aristotle’s technical works is 
significant for the history of both Aristotelian- 
ism and Epicureanism. 

The papyrus also contains important infor- 
mation about the later history of the Epicurean 
school. It increases considerably the evidence 
bearing on the difficult problem of the differ- 
ences that arose among the Epicureans, and 
it gives a list of the works written by a later 
member of the school, probably Zeno of Sidon. 
Like some of the other papyri, it reflects Philo- 
demus’ own interest in “scholastic” problems 
of the correct interpretation and even the 
genuineness of writings ascribed to Epicurus. 


Sbordone’s edition is remarkably complete. 
Besides critical notes and commentary, he has 
included his own drawings of the papyrus. He 
has also translated the fragments into Latin, 
though, unfortunately, the translation is fre- 
quently as obscure as the Greek. A brief 
Praefatio contains a description of the papy- 
rus, an account of the copies and earlier edi- 
tions, and a discussion of the title and argu- 
ment of the work. An Index vocabulorum com- 
pletes the volume. Sbordone’s text is more ex- 
tensive than anything previously available, 
and further study of the papyrus must neces- 
sarily take his edition as its point of departure. 


Puiturre Dre Lacy 
University of Chicago 


Evolution de Vart antique. By ALFRED LeRoy. 
Paris: Horizons de France, 1945. Pp. 316+ 
32 pls.+7 maps. 

This book consists of three parts, of which 
the second (pp. 123-272) is a historical account 
of ancient art. The first part comprises two 
sections, “Introduction 4 l'étude de l'art 
antique” (pp. 15-66; the numbering of the 
pages starts with the flyleaf) and “Les In- 
fluences qui s’exercérent sur l’art antique” 
(pp. 67-122). The second section consists of 
five chapters: “Les Influences géographiques,” 
“Influences des matériaux employés et des 
techniques,” “Les Influences religieuses,” 
“Les Influences politiques, économiques et so- 
ciales,” ‘Les Raisons ayant déterminé l’apogée 
et la chute des principaux foyers de l'art 
antique.” Each of the first four of these chap- 
ters consists of four parts, devoted, respective- 
ly, to Egypt, western Asia, Greece, and Rome. 
It is certainly very proper that the subjects of 
these chapters should be considered; but this 
arrangement of the material would be desirable 
only if, e.g., the chapter on geography were a 
really specialized study of geographical influ- 
ences; and the chapters are by no means spe- 
cialized studies. The third part (pp. 273-306) 
comprises two chapters, “L’Apport de l'art 
antique dans |’élaboration de l’art moderne” 
and “Guide de l’amateur d’art antique.” The 
Bibliography is weighted in favor of French 
books, as is reasonable for a popular book in 























that language; conspicuously absent from it is 
Contenau and Chapot, L’Art antique (1980), 
which is similar in scope and size to the present 
book, but of scholarly character. The maps are 
very roughly sketched, but will havetheir value 
for the complete neophyte; and the same may 
be said, with a slight touch of metaphor, of the 
chronological table. The illustrations are made 
from excellent photographs, some of which, I 
think, must be quite recent, and the reproduc- 
tion is moderately good. They are fairly well 
selected, though one does not find the Khafra 
or any portrait of the Middle Kingdom (ap- 
parently one was intended for Pl. 3 and the 
text for it is still there) or any of the structures 
around the Step Pyramid, and the single rep- 
resentative of Hittite sculpture ought not to 
be the chariot relief from Arslantepe. Each 
plate is accompanied by text which may ex- 
tend to several pages but is not included in the 
numbered pagination. There is one page of 
very rough sketches of Greek vase forms. 
Much of the book is rhetorical or emotional 
in nature and hence scarcely susceptible of ob- 
jective appraisal, and much that is quasi-his- 
torical is very elementary or general and vague. 
However, errors are numerous. Some are and 
others may be due to misprints (there is no 
list of corrigenda) or to carelessness. Thus the 
Colosseum is dated 80 B.c. (text to Pl. 29); 
Hadrian is said to have visited Palmyra in 
129 B.c. and (twice) a Palmyrene relief is dated 
to the third century B.c. instead of the third 
century A.D. (text to Pl. 13); an Acropolis 
maiden of about 500 B.c. is placed in the sev- 
enth century (text to Pl. 17). There are num- 
erous contradictions: in the text to Plate 9 
Naramsin is dated 2500 B.c. once and in the 
twenty-eighth century twice; in the text to 
Plate 16, a metope of the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia is dated about 572 and is said to be 
earlier than the Parthenon by “quelques an- 
nées.” There is mention (text to Pl. 9) of the 
palace of Ashurbanipal at Nimroud, the mod- 
ern Calah; the place should be Calah, the 
modern Nimroud, and the palace of Ashurbani- 
pal is not there. The Royal Tombs at Ur did 
hot contain numerous (or any) skeletons of 
horses (text to Pl. 10). Figure 42, said to be a 
copy of the Diskobolos of Myron in the Terme 
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Museum, is really the copy, falsely restored, 
in the Vatican. Figure 43, said to be a marble 
copy of the Diadoumenos (in most of its oc- 
currences the word is “Diaduméde’’) in 
Athens, is really a terra cotta in the Metro- 
politan Museum. In addition to definite errors 
like these, there are many unsatisfactory state- 
ments. 

The author writes with enthusiasm; and 
perhaps a reader quite new to the subject 
would find much of the book interesting and 
would not be seriously misled in regard to the 
very broad outlines of the field. But for even 
slightly serious use it cannot be recommended. 


I. P. JoHNSON 
University of Chicago 


De Allegorese in het Werk van Clemens Alexan- 
drinus. By W. pEN Borr. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1940. Pp. 161+[2]. 3.15 guilders. 
Clement’s allegorical method of interpreta- 

tion has often been discussed. Its connections 

with the allegorizing exegesis of the Greek re- 
ligious tradition from Theagenes through the 

Stoics and on into the Neo-Platonic school have 

been made clear. Clement’s debt to Hellenistic 

Judaism and notably to Philo in adapting this 

method to the Greek Bible is also well known. 

Den Boer is concerned with the function of 

exegesis in Clement’s theological method as a 

whole and with the clues it supplies to Clem- 

ent’s religious mentality. He regards it as a 

facet of Clement’s mind and estimates it not 

by its antecedents or parallels but by its theo- 
logical results in Clement’s system. 
Psychologically, Clement’s allegorical meth- 
od rests on what Den Boer calls “de associa- 
tieve denkvorm.”’ Its materials are neither re- 
strictive nor merely illustrative but symbolic. 

However disparate or inappropriate they may 

appear in themselves, their use is functional. 

They serve as a kind of language which Clem- 

ent’s thought employs to express his underly- 

ing meaning. This meaning, not the natural as- 
sociations of the vehicle which expresses it, 
should be the primary consideration for every 
student of Clement. The “associatieve denk- 
vorm”’ is associative not externally but inter- 
nally to the goal which thought has set for it- 
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self. This inner unity of thought which pene- 
trates its materials and subordinates them to 
itself explains Clement’s exuberant use of quo- 
tations from all sorts and conditions of litera- 
ture, sacred and profane. The critic who lingers 
on the surface of Clement’s allusions will lose 
his way and emerge from the tangle of incom- 
parable erudition bewildered and uninformed. 
The perceptive will grasp a mystical undercur- 
rent of meaning secure in its own logic and 
reasoned development but intelligible only to 
those who interpret the surface not convention- 
ally but as fluid symbols of truth. 

Den Boer does not deny that allegory is 
used defensively to substitute sense for what 
appears to be nonsense in authoritative docu- 
ments. He also allows for its use as a means of 
rationalizing religious insight. These, however, 
he considers secondary in Clement to its mys- 
tical use in clarifying religious insight and ex- 
pressing many nuances in religious experience. 
In contrast with later Christian theology, 
Clement uses almost indiscriminately the 
Greek technical terms otuBodov, peradopia, 
tmapaBoAn, Tapoiuia, aiviypa, eikwyv, TUTos, and 
pvotnpvov. All converge upon Clement’s sense 
of yvornp.ov as the profound truth to which 
many tentative but revealing approaches must 
be made. 

Den Boer applies his general conception of 
Clement’s use of allegory to his doctrines of 
God and man. The exposition is interesting 
but produces little that is novel. Den Boer in- 
sists rightly that Clement’s yvaous is primarily 
a religious idea rather than a speculative no- 
tion. It brings the yyworcxds into fuller posses- 
sion of divine truths and therefore into closer 
association with God. Its primary condition is 
faith, not intelligence, though the latter pro- 
vides the stimulus and the equipment for the 
Christian gnostic’s ampler vision. It is the re- 
ligious and ethical connotation of yv@ots that 
connects Clement with Philo rather than with 
the Greeks. Clement’s terminology is taken 
over bodily from Hellenistic mysticism but is 
adapted to Christian meaning. Words, images, 
even ideas, tempt his reader to the distracting 
pursuit of sources, but Clement’s thought is 
basically unified, and this unity is derived, not 
from his wide acquaintance with Greek and 


Hellenistic Jewish literature, but from his ex- 
perience of Christianity as a personal religion 


and a holy community. 
Rosert P. Casey 
Brown University 


Lexical Aids for Students of New Testament 
Greek. By Bruce M. Merzcer. Princeton, 
N.J.: The author, 1946. Pp. x+110. $1.00. 


This book is apparently designed to be used 
along with a beginners’ manual and lexicon. 
While certain parts of it will be useful during 
the first half-year of study, its principal func- 
tion is to assist those who have begun to read 
the New Testament and need vocabulary drill. 

Part I begins with some useful suggestions 
for learners, including tables of equivalent 
letters and diphthongs and an excellent brief 
list of lexicons. Then follow lists of words in 
descending order of frequency, beginning with 
those used five hundred times or more and con- 
cluding with those occurring ten times. Thus 
1,052 of the 5,594 words in the New Testament 
are included. Proper names are, of course, left 
out of consideration. With the words are given 
all the important English equivalents and also, 
in parentheses, the English derivatives or 
cognates which are most likely to prove helpful 
to the student. The author says that ‘“when- 
ever it was possible to do so, derivatives were 
provided which involve theological, ecclesiasti- 
cal, or patristic terminology” (p. 2). The result 
sometimes strikes the reader as recherché, as 
in the case of “autosoterism” to illustrate 
at'ros (p. 8). 

Part II consists of words classified according 
to their roots. These lists (which also include 
about 250 words not found in Part I) are pre- 
fixed by a brief treatment of the formation of 
words, commonly used suffixes, and ways of 
forming compounds. The book concludes with 
three appendixes. The first of these is an essay 
on the Indo-European family of languages. 
While this is not strictly necessary to the pur- 
pose of the volume, it is very desirable that 
theological students should have this informa- 
tion as part of their general education. The 
second deals with prepositions in composition 
with verbs and includes a table of the ‘‘Geo- 




















metric Arrangement of the Greek Preposi- 
tions” —the best of its sort that I have seen. 
The last appendix is a table of correlative pro- 
nouns and adverbs. One wishes that the author 
had included a generous list of principal parts 
(seven irregular verbs are given on pp. 60f.), 
for some beginners’ manuals are lacking in this 
respect. 

Dr. Metzger, who is assistant professor of 
New Testament in Princeton Theological 
Seminary, is excellently equipped for his task. 
His treatment of lexicography, etymology, and 
comparative linguistics is sound and entirely 
free from individualistic theories and dubious 
hypotheses. One regrets, therefore, that he was 
forced to lithoprint his book and publish it 
privately, the more so since the typewriter did 
not always make sharp copy and the reader is 
thus subjected to additional eye-strain. This 
only illustrates the difficulty of providing in- 
expensive and satisfactory manuals of New 
Testament Greek. Perhaps we may hope that 
Professor Metzger will prepare a good begin- 
ners’ book, which will include some parts of the 
present volume as introductory material and 
the rest as appendixes and also that an intel- 
ligent publisher will have the courage to bring 
it out. Such a book would last for many years 
and would be a thoroughly sound financial 
venture. 

SHERMAN E. JOHNSON 
Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Les Portulans grecs. Edited by ARMAND 
DetarttTe. (“Bibliothéque de la Faculté de 
philosophie et lettres de l’Université de 
Liége,” Fase. CVII.) Liége, 1947. Pp. 399 
with folded plate. 250 Belgian frs. 

In 1897 Nordenskidld could say that no 
Greek portulans were known. Now Delatte 
fills this gap by editing several from five six- 
teenth-century manuscripts and a rare edition 
printed in Venice in 1573. He also gives a 
photograph of a Greek sailing chart of like age. 

The word portulan properly indicates, not a 
map, as in current English usage, but a written 
text listing points along coasts in order, with 
brief information about them for sailing. De- 
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latte’s texts are in very vulgar Greek with a 
strong admixture of Italian. Some of them are 
actually translations of known Italian portu- 
lans, and all are dependent on Italian maritime 
developments in the Renaissance. 

Nordenskiéld and Kretschmer had com- 
pared the portulan with the ancient periplus 
and with the Stadiasmus Matritensis, which 
they, and Delatte after them, state to be the 
only Byzantine example of the kind. Actually 
this Stadiasmus, which has come down to us 
incorporated in Hippolytus’ Chronicle, is of the 
time of Augustus, as is clear not only from the 
absence of later data in it but also from its 
similarity to the fragment of Menippus of 
Pergamum preserved among the minor Greek 
geographers. These two texts are so alike in 
language and content as to be parts of the same 
work. The only Byzantine text of this kind is 
the anonymous periplus of the Euxine Sea, of 
the time of Justinian. 

After a brief Introduction describing the 
manuscripts, Delatte edits the texts with ap- 
paratus criticus but without commentary. He 
reproaches Konrad Kretschmer’s Die ttalieni- 
schen Portolane des Mittelalters (1909) for its 
incomprehensible texts: ‘“‘Kretschmer ayant 
négligé d’en faire la toilette.’”’ I feel that De- 
latte’s own toilet is unevenly applied, often 
unnecessary in view of what he leaves un- 
touched elsewhere. The authors of these texts 
were capable of writing incomprehensibly. At 
the end of the volume are a selective index ver- 
borum and an index of geographical names, 
which I have found not very accurate. 

There are many interesting bits of historical 
geography in these texts. For instance, Kretsch- 
mer says Coce is the modern Kaschik on the 
west side of the cape east of Caffa (Theodosia, 
in the Crimea). Delatte’s text, however, says, 
Koxats efvar d00 vnodrrouda piKkpa KovTa eis THY 
yiv (234, 7), probably the same as in Anon. 
Peripl. Ponti Euxini 50, avrixpus 6€ & TH 
Oaraoon vico reTpwoers ov Tavu weyadat dio, 
améxovoat oNLyov THs Nreipov. Kretschmer says 
Crenica or Crichinici, on the west side of the 
Crimea, cannot be connected with the ancient 
Carcinites, but Delatte’s text gives the name 
as Tfoprfwarte (233, 18). A problem is posed 
by xaBo TfapauBh between Amisus and the 
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Halys (238, 23). The true Carambis, west of 
Sinope, is called Geraprimo (239, 9). 

These portulans will also doubtless be of 
interest in Neo-Greek linguistics. Delatte has 
done good service in editing them. 


AUBREY DILLER 
Indiana University 


Ancient Corinth: A Guide to the Excavations. 
4th ed., rev. and enl. Edited by Oscar 
BroneER. Athens: American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, 1947. Pp. 128. 
$1.50. 

The guide to Corinth, first prepared in 1928 
by Rhys Carpenter (2d ed., 1933) and later 
revised by Charles H. Morgan in 1936, has 
again been brought up to date by the director 
of the Corinthian excavations. 

While the format and much of the text of 
the third edition remain unaltered, Broneer’s 
revision vividly illustrates the great increase in 
our knowledge of ancient Corinth during the 
last twelve years. The most radically altered 
section of the Guide is the one which deals with 
the Corinthian agora; some of the finds of ten 
years ago have already been noted in excava- 
tion reports, but most of the discoveries, par- 
ticularly those made in 1946 and 1947, are here 
described in print for the first time. To a large 
extent, therefore, this part of the Guide is es- 
sentially a preliminary publication not only of 
the Roman structures (bema, central shops, 
administrative buildings, curia, etc.) but also 
of recently discovered remains of the pre- 
Roman city, of which the most interesting are 
a Greek race-course and a tremendous south 
stoa. In addition, the researches of Scranton 
and Roebuck have led to improved descrip- 
tions of the west terrace of the agora and of the 
Asklepiaion and Lerna. An ancient tile factory 
discovered in 1940 is noted briefly, and changes 
have been made in the accounts of Temple C, 
the northwest shops, and the amphitheater. 
Epigraphists will observe with interest that the 
“Erastus Inscription” has been changed to 
read Erastus pro aed{ilitate] s. p. stravit (the 
brackets are inadvertently omitted in the 
text). 

As a guidebook the new edition is better 


arranged than the old: the itinerary follows a 
more logical route, and instructions to the 
visitor have been made more specific. In place 
of some of the old photographs, there appear 
architectural drawings, including a fine resto- 
ration of the Peirene of Herodes Atticus by 
G. P. Stevens. These enable the spectator to 
visualize better the original condition of the 
ruins spread before him. On the other hand, 
the old plan of the site, which showed the ac- 
tual remains, was probably more helpful to a 
stranger to Corinth than are the two new 
plans, which indicate how the buildings which 
stood during Roman times ought to be re- 
stored. An unwary visitor to the shops west of 
the Lechaion road, for example, may well be 
baffled when he compares what remains of 
these shops with the restored plan. 

The only misprint I have noted is an amus- 
ing one: a gigantic rho has slipped into the 
word “‘Area”’ in Plan I, making it read “‘Apea.” 
The paper and printing of the fourth edition 
are not up to the standard of the third, and the 
price has doubled, but in view of present-day 
conditions in Greece this is not surprising. 


Joun H. Kent 
Southwestern at Memphis 


De Apollodoreis in Pliniana Graeciae descrip- 
tione (N.H.IV 1-32) obviis. By BRONISLAW 
Brurinski. (“Travaux de la Société des sci- 
ences et des lettres de Wroclaw,” Ser. A, 
No. 7.) Breslau: J. Lach, 1948. Pp. 135. 
Strabo’s account of Greece is the least satis- 

factory part of his Geography because his con- 

troversial interest in Homeric problems drew 
his attention from the contemporary and sci- 
entific aspects of the subject. Minute interpre- 
tations of the Catalogues in Iliad ii occupy ex- 
cessive space in his discussion. This was due 
to the influence of Apollodorus of Athens, who 
in the preceding century had written a com- 
mentary in twelve books on the Catalogue of 

Ships, not to mention Demetrius of Scepsis, 

who had written thirty books on the Trojan 

Catalogue. 

Bilifski now seeks to show that the same 
baneful influence permeates Pliny’s account of 

Greece. After pointing out that the lists of 














authors in Book i indicate Apollodorus as a 
special source for this part of the work, he 
proceeds to scrutinize Pliny’s text on Greece 
at length for traces of Homer and Apollodorus. 
He certainly finds much that is obsolete and 
erudite and inappropriate to the practical 
sources usually posited for Pliny’s geography 
(Artemidorus, Isidorus, Varro, Nepos, Agrip- 
pa). However, Apollodorus is never cited in the 
text, and the coincidences with the fragments 
are not very striking. In fact, there are some 
contradictions, when Pliny agrees with De- 
metrius against Apollodorus. Bilifski con- 
cludes that Pliny used a synthetic epitome of 
commentaries on the Catalogues, like the ones 
mentioned in Strabo ix. 416 and Steph. Byz., 
sv. Abpn. 

The results of Bilifiski’s elaborate and in- 
tensive study are not very positive, nor, I fear, 
very fruitful. We are still, as we were, shadow- 
boxing with phantoms of lost and unknown 
works. In spite of the indices auctorum, Quel- 
lengeschichte in Pliny is uncertain, much more 
so than in Strabo and most other Greek au- 
thors. The Germans had probably done all and 
more than all that can be done for it with the 
available evidence. 

This work is printed as an early number in 
a series opened by a society of sciences in 
Wroclaw (Breslau), apparently a new Polish 
foundation. Bilitiski says it is only part of a 
large work which he wrote “in Italia moratus 
et eximiis eius bibliothecis adiutus.’’ Now, 
however, he seems to be turning to greener 
fields. An article in Polish in the first number 
of the annual of an archeological society in 
Wroclaw (Archeologia, Vol. I [1947]), entitled 
“Ancient Routes to Slavic Lands,’”’ announces 
itself as preliminary to an edition of Fontes ad 
Slavorum terras spectantes e veteribus scriptoribus 
Graecis et Latinis collecti. 


AvuBREY DILLER 
Indiana University 


Le Miracle grec. By MARTIN VAN DEN Brv- 
WAENE. Bruxelles: L’Edition universelle, 
8.A., n.d. Pp. 395. 

The author of this book is a professor at 
the Institut Saint-Louis in Brussels, where for 
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several years he has been teaching a course in 
classical civilization. He now plans to present 
the materials of this course in a series of four 
volumes under the general title, La Société et 
les institutions de lV’ antiquité classique. The first 
volume, Le Miracle grec, bears the subtitle, 
L’Orient préclassique et la Gréce jusqu’a lV’époque 
de Démosthéne; the other three volumes will 
deal with the Hellenistic, Roman, and Imperi- 
al times. Two introductory chapters in this 
volume give brief surveys of Egyptian and 
Mesopotamian civilization; a third deals with 
that of Cretan, Minoan, and Homeric times; 
and the fourth sketches Spartan institutions. 
The remainder of the book, or more than two- 
thirds of the whole, is devoted to Athens, with 
rather full discussions of her government and 
religion, less about her literature and art, and 
a little about marriage and education. Inter- 
spersed among these discussions are chapters 
on her political history. 

Unfortunately, the book is not well done. 
The introductory chapters on the Near East 
are too sketchy to be of value, even to begin- 
ners, and they abound in mistakes, large and 
small, some of which are quite elementary. The 
author is far better informed about Greece, 
but even in these chapters his mistakes remain 
intolerably numerous. It would be easy to draw 
up a long list of errors found in this volume, 
but it hardly seems worth while. The book 
gives the impression of having been compiled 
from other secondary works, sometimes good 
ones and sometimes bad ones, and reference 
to the authorities cited in the notes frequently 
shows that these secondary writers have been 
misquoted or misunderstood. Some of the 
statements made by the author are quite sur- 
prising, as when he states (p. 119) that all 
Attica, except perhaps Eleusis, was united as 
one state as early as the middle of the fifteenth 
century B.c.; he even seems to think that it 
was Theseus himself who united it. Perhaps it 
will be enough to say that in scholarship this 
book does not approach the books, such as 
H. N. Couch’s Greece, which are ordinarily 
used in this country for courses in classical 
civilization. 

J. W. Swain 
University of Illinois 
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